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For the Companion. 


PHIL, AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There were other things about his hotel life, be- 
sides the hard work, which Phil did not like. 

The bar-room was the resort of tipplers and 
idlers for whose company he had conceived a 
strong disgust. He could not bear their lounging 
habits, stale tobacco-smoke and dull jokes. His 
native refinement held him aloof from them; and 
no doubt the sight of his father’s dissipations had 
helped to inspire him with a wholesome hatred of 
such things. 

Besides, he wished to give his leisure hours that 
winter to his books. 

But Bass found it convenient at times to leave 
him in charge of the bar. Even Sallie did not ob- 

ject to setting out bottle and decanter on the coun- 
ter for the patrons of the house, and receiving 
their change with their jokes, and why should he ? 

But Phil made up his mind early as to one thing. 
He would not taste strong drink, and he would not 
sell it. 

This silly notion of his, as Bass called it, an- 
gered that worthy man, and Sallie, to save trouble 
between them, tried to talk Phil out of it. 

‘“‘What’s the use o’ your being so awful odd and 
offish ?” she argued. ‘A feller can’t even get you 
to play checkers in the evening lately.” 

By a “feller” she meant herself. She was al- 
ways teasing him to play checkers or cards. 

“What’s the use of your running to your books 
every chance you can get? I should a sight druth- 
er tend bar, if I was you.” 

“It isn’t simply my books I care for,” Phil re- 
plied. ‘Your father is getting rich selling liquor, 
while mine has been ruined by drinking it. So 
you and I look at the thing differently. I won’t 
sell it, and all the world can’t make me. Now 
you understand.” 

Fortunately Sallie did understand; and seeing 
that he could not be persuaded to yield to her fa- 
ther, she persuaded her father to yield to him. 

In spring he left school. Then came hard work 
again. 

Bass was preparing for a busy season. New 
boarding-houses were building in the village, in 
expectation of summer visitors. The character 
of his own house prevented it from competing with 
others in entertaining the better class of boarders ; 
and he had found that his chances for profit lay 
in his bar and his stable. So while others enlarged 
their accommodations for guests, he provided 
room for more horses, by building a new barn. 

He had controlled the livery-stable business in 
the village hitherto, and he meant to keep at the 
head of it in future. He bought out his principal 
competitor and engaged him as a driver. With 
two others who could not be bought out he made 
an arrangement for keeping up prices, for their 
mutual advantage. 

“They had to come to’t,” Phil heard him say to 
Lorson, his new man. “If they hadn't, I'd have 
made it perty hot for ’em, le’ me tell ye! Sum- 
mer boarders don’t come but once a year, and 
they don’t stay long, and we must make money 
out on ’em while we can.” 

“That’s so!” said Lorson. And indeed that 
seemed to be the opinion of the village people gen- 
erally. 

Bass was a good sort of fellow in a gruff way; 
he showed a real liking for Phil, and after the liq- 
uor-selling business was settled, treated him with 
friendly familiarity and indulgence. 

“T like the way you take holt,” he said to him 
one day. ‘Aint nothin’ surly about ye, and ye 
don't act as if ye was ’fraid o’ s’ilin’ yer hands. I 
didn’t know but what ye might work in and be a 
pardner o’ mine, runnin’ the business after a while. 
Sallie hinted it, and I didn’t know.” 

Phil colored very red. Sallie had already hinted 
as much to him. 

“T’m afraid it wouldn’t suit me, as a permanent 
thing,” he replied. 

“I’m afraid ’twouldn’t, sence you're so sot agin’ 
sellin’ at the bar. You made a mistake, bub; but 
I concluded to let ye have your way. You 
like hosses, though, and I ’xpect ye won’t have no 
Sich silly notion agin’ drivin’ team for summer 
boarders when they come.” 

“Of course, I’ve no objection tothat,” said Phil. 

‘*Ye shall have the chance, bub,” replied Bass, 
good-humoredly. 

Phil was now fifteen years old, of good size, and 





clouhes,—to say nothing of his having worn them 
out; so that his limbs had a rather ungainly look 
and his manners appeared awkward. But he had 
a fine, ruddy face, frank and intelligent, if not 
very handsome; and when he spoke or smiled it 
lighted up with a bright and engaging expression 
which won him friends at first sight. 

Summer visitors came early to the village that 
season, and as a driver and guide he became pop- 
ular with them at once 

He not only knew the 
fords and mountain : 
roads, Cathedral Woods, oe 
the Twin Cascades, and : 
other noted places which 
everybody visited, but 















“Wal, Phil! Sallie thinks you need a new suit of 
clo’es, and I d’n’ know but what you do. What 
do you think ?” 

“T think as Sallie thinks,” said Phil. 

‘Wal, come along over to Minkins’ store !” 

A serviceable ready-made suit was found, of 
gray stuff, for which Bass paid the not very ex- 
travagant sum of eleven dollars. It fitted the boy 
tolerably well, and was not unbecoming. 

“Now you’re made!” 
cried Solomon, slapping 
him on the shoulder with 
his fat hand. “Go home 
and show Sal.” 

Sal was delighted. “Pa 
done that for me,” she 








there were nooks of ferns, curious rock forma- 
tions, beautiful little waterfalls and pools, which 
no other teamster seemed to think worth show- 
ing, but which Phil would unexpectedly take 
his parties to, always to their surprise and de- 
light. He thus proved that an obliging disposi- 
tion and a love of nature are not bad qualities in 
a guide. 

He became a favorite with Mrs. Shedrick’s 
boarders especially. After they had had him a few 
times, they would accept no other driver, preferring 
to postpone their rides when Phil could not be ob- 
tained. 

He enjoyed this life extremely. There was a 
flavor of adventure about it. It gratified his pas- 
sion for wild scenes, for woods and mountain 
streams. He liked the society which it brought 
him in contact with. And he had the satisfaction 
of feeling that he was earning as much money for 
Bass as a full-grown man. 

Bass, too, was well pleased. He treated Phil 
with great friendliness, and said to him one day, 
**Aint there suthin’ I can do for ye, bub? I’d like 
to.” 

“Yes,” Phil answered; “stop calling me bub, 
for one thing.” 

“Haw! haw! Wal, I’ll call ye Phil then.” 





well-made. He had outgrown his best suit of 








Phil said that would suit him better. 


whispered in Phil’s ear. ‘You're han’some as a 
pictur’, and I'm proud of you!” 

Somehow these words and the admiring eyes 
with which she looked him over—much as if she 
had become a shareholder in him and was satisfied 
with her investment—made him feel depressed 
and uncomfortable. Yet the thought of appear- 
ing before Mrs. Shedrick’s boarders in attire that 
was not actually ridiculous, cheered him up. 

But one day a change came over Sallie Bass. 

‘‘Who was that girl I saw riding on the front seat 
with you this afternoon ?” she demanded, spitefully. 

“That was Mrs. Chadbow’s daughter,” replied 
the innocent Phil. ‘They are boarding at Mrs. 
Shedrick’s. Relatives of hers, I believe.” 

“You was laughing and talking with her, so en- 
gaged! You didn’t even look my way, when I’m 
sure you couldn’t help seeing me,” said Sallie. 

“JT don’t remember.” Phil regarded her wonder- 
ingly. “PerhapsI saw you. Idon’t know why 
I didn’t turn and—and lavish my smiles on you!” 
he added, trying to give a humorous turn to the 
unpleasant subject. 

“J know why!” cried Sallie. “You think she’s 
jest awful sweet and perty, I know you do! 
Though I must say, I don’t admire your taste. 
And you did look jest terrible stuck-up in your 





new clo’es! I was ashamed of you!” 





“Why, Sallie!” said Phil, surprised, amused, 
provoked, all at once. 

“Guess you forgot how you come by ’em!”” she 
went on, in a blaze of resentment. 

He wisely waited to let it burn out. He had 
witnessed more than one such outburst from her 
against other peo; 2, but never against himself. 
As soon as he saw her ready to hear a word of 
reason, he said, not without spirit,— 

“I supposed I had earned the clothes, or I 
should never have put them on. You may think 
you ownthem,. Allright! But there’s one thing 
you don’t own. That’s the boy inside of em. And 
that boy, if I know him, and I rather think I do, 
—that boy,” cried Phil, drawing himself up, “is 
ready to jump out and leave you the clothes any 
time you say. Shall it be now ?” 

“No,” replied Sallie, beginning to drop water 
on the fire; that is to say, beginning to cry. “I 
didn’t mean that.” 

“Then what did you mean?” Phil demanded. 
“Tt’s my business to take people to ride; and when 
they see fit to talk to me, I should be a dolt not to 
answer. If they say pleasant things, I’m bound 
to be pleased, and say something agreeable in re- 
turn, if Lean. But if you think I was any more 
engaged, as you call it, or stuck up in my new 
clothes, because it was Clara Chadbow talking to 
me, instead of her mother,—or any other woman, 
or any man, for that matter,—if you think that, 
you're a bigger goose than I took you for. I al- 
ways thought you were a pretty bright girl.” 

It was Phil’s turn to show resentment, and with 
a stern brow he turned away. 

“O Phil!” she exclaimed, detaining him. 
was a goose. 





“Ty 
Iwas mad coz you didn’t look at 
me, and appeared so took up with her. But— 
don’t—don’t take her on the front seat again, will 
you ?” 

“Well, you are!” he said, laughing contemptu- 
ously. “As if it was any affaiz-of yours who sits 
on the seat with me; or as if I had anything to 
say about it! Suppose they put Clara Chadbow 
there again? Must I say, ‘No; Sallie Bass won't 
like that’? Just fancy !” 

Sallie laughed; and so the little thunder-squall 
passed over. After two or three outbreaks of a 
similar nature, from the same cause, in the course 
of the season, Sallie saw him come out one Sun- 
day morning in a new and very becoming blue 
neck-tie. 

“Where did you get that ?” she sharply asked. 

“Some ladies I have taken to ride a good many 
times—I mean, a lady,” Phil replied, seeing the 
dangerous fire in Sallie’s eyes; “she said I had 
been out of my way to show her places no other 
driver ever thinks of, and to do little errands for 
her, and she wanted to make me a present.” 

“Who was it?” Sallie inquired, looking like a 
panther ready to spring. 

“Mrs. Chadbow,” Phil answered. 

“It wasn’t! It was that minx, Clary! 
it was, even if her mother did” .— 

The violent words ceased. The panther sprang. 
Before Phil could defend hjmself, before even he 
was aware what was happening, the neck-tie was 
seized, stripped from his neck, and brandished in 
the air above Sallie’s red head. 

“Give that back to me!’”” he commanded, spring- 
ing to recover it. 

‘No, you don’t!” she cried, holding it behind 
her. “I won’t have that saucy thing giving you 
presents! Tl burn it up!” 

The encounter took place near the kitchen-door. 
She started for the fire. Phil clutched her arm. 
She merely changed hands with the neck-tie, whip- 
ping it about her wrist and preparing for a strug- 
gle. She was two years older than he, and her 
tomboy habits had developed a youth’s strength 
in her agile limbs. 

“It’s none of your business,” he said, “who gives 
me presents. And the idea of your calling any 
girl a saucy thing! If you don’t give it back to 
me—if you burn it up’—— 

There was a sudden sound of rending calico, as 
she tore away from him, leaving a good strip of 
her sleeve in his grasp. The next moment she 
shook off into the open stove the uncoiling neck- 
tie, as if it had been a snake, and turned with a 
wild laugh to confront him. 

He pushed her aside, and snatched Mrs. Chad- 
bow’s gift flaming from the coals. Too late; it 
was ruined forever. 

“You may have it now!” she cried, with vindic- 
tive triumph. 

He gave it a look full of wrath and indignation 


I know 





as he held it up; then flung it on the floor. 
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“That’s enough, Sallie Bass!” he exclaimed. | 
“]’ve nothing more to do with such a girl as you.” 

He walked away without another word, leaving 
her more scared at his conduct and ashamed of 
her own, than if he had covered her with the bit- 
terest reproaches. 

She could not but see that, whether there was 
cause for her jealousy or not, she was driving him 
from her by her revengetul spite. She picked up the 
neck-tie, and looked ruefully at the holes which 
had been burnt in it, wondering whether they could 
be mended. 

‘‘He did look handsome in it!” she said to her- 
self. “That’s what made me so mad. But mabby 
she didn’t give it to him; Phil’s a feller that won’t 
lie.” 

Then she reflected that the season was nearly 
over, and that Clara Chadbow, with the other sum- 
mer boarders, would soon be gone. 

“And out of my way!” she said. ‘I'd ought 
to ’ve bit my tongue and kep’ still. But I'll make 
up with hin; ’taint the first time we’ve quar- 
relled.” 

That was true; but Phil meant that it should 
be the last. The unreasoning rage which resulted 
in the burning of Mrs. Chadbow’s beautiful pres- 
ent was something he couldn’t forgive. So when 
Sallie, that afternoon, came to the barn where he 
sat on a pile of straw reading, he did not deign to 
look up. 

“I know you're awful mad at me,’ 
“And I’m sorry I burnt the neck-tie; I don’t know 
what possessed me to do it!” 

Phil kept his eyes bent on his book. He had 
worn no neck-tie since she snatched that from his | 
throat. 

“If you won’t mind,” she went on, “I'll buy you 
another, enough sight pertier ’n that.” 

Then he looked up; and his face was full of 
scorn as he replied, “Do you think I care so much 
I can go without. And I beg you 
not to take the trouble to buy me one. I would 
never wear it.” 

That was all the consolation she could get from 
him. He went on with his reading, not even re- 
plying when she spoke to him again. Then her 
anger rekindled. 

ay cried. “You hate 
That’s what you told me once, when I was trying 
hard to be good to you. I didn’t want to believe 
it; but it has been true all the time. You’ve just 
pretended it wa'n't, for the favers you thought you 
might get out Oh, I detest such mean- 


’ 


she said. 





for a neck-tie ? 


” 


know now!” she me! 


of me. 


ness !” 

And she swept into the house before the aston- 
ished Phil could open his lips to repel the unjust 
taunt. I¢ rankled in his heart; for he could not 
bear that any one should have such an opinion of 
him as that. 

Then, reflecting on her strange 
forced to believe that much ot 


conduct, he was 
the kindness she 
had shown him had been dictated by a selfish mo- 
tive, as base as that she attributed to him. And 
he resolved to go his own way, wholly independent 
of her henceforth. 





“She may show me favors, or she may show me 
spite—purr or scratch,” he said to himself; “it’s 
all the same to me.” 

When he met her at breakfast the next morning 
she was red-cyed and silent; and he felt an omi- 
nous gloom hanging over the household. Solo- | 
mon was silent, too; and Mrs. Bass, a weak and 
nervous woman, who was always cross when Sal- 
lie was, appeared in her worst mood. Phil went 
about his business in the usual way, and had got 
his wagon washed, when a young girl came into 
the yard. 

“QO Phil!” she cried, “I have been inquiring for 
you at the house. Mother wants you to take us 
where we found those lovely terns the other day. 
As soon as you can get ready. You're not en- 
gaged ?” 

“No,” replied Phil. 
about five minutes.” 

“Then L will wait and ride back with you,” said 
the girl, gayly. ° 

At that moment a window over the kitchen was 
shut with a sharp clash, followed by a noise of 
rattling glass. 


“And I will be ready in 


rhe girl looked around, surprised. 
She did not know the meaning of the sound. But 
Phil did. 

He was harnessing a horse to the wagon, and 
she stood a little way off watching him, when Sol- 
omon Bass came out of the house. He began to 
assist about fastening the traces, saying at the 
same time, 

“Whose order is it ?” 

Mrs. Chadbow’s,” Phil replied. 

“Huh!” grunted Solomon. 
Clara a glance 


The pig-eyes gave 
“Tell your mother I'll send the 
team over right away.” 

“I’m going to wait and ride,” said the smiling 
Clara. 

“Huh!” Solomon took the gathered reins from 
Phil’s hands. “Call Lorson.” 

*“Lorson!”’ cried Phil, ““Mr. Bass wants you for 
something.” . 

“What I want you for,” said Bass, as Lorson 
came out of the stable, “is to drive this team for 
some of Mis’ Shedrick’s boarders.” 

Phil had telt what was coming. He almost 
gasped for breath, before he could interpose, say- 
ing, in as quiet a tone as he could command,— 

**T suppose they are expecting me to drive.” 

“Yes,” spoke up Clara, “we want him to take 


us to a spot I don’t think anybody else shows to ja pleasant voice. ‘I am a friend of your father’s, | in Jim’s best broadcloth and left in their place 
| and have come to ask a favor.” 


visitors.” 


‘‘There’s more’n one driver in the world,” said 
Bass. ‘Guess Lorson knows as much about places 
as anybody. He has druv two years, and Phil 
has druv two months. Git in, if you want to ride 
over.” He offered to help Clara mount into the 
wagon. But she drew back. 

“No, I thank you,” she replied, with maidenly 
dignity. “If Phil can’t go, I don’t think my 
mother will want the horse.” 

“I’ve something else for Phil todo. Phil,” said 
Bass, turning his red-veined face and pig-eyes 
glowering on the boy, “‘you go in and tend bar till 
you're wanted. Understand ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Phil, in a tremor of excite- 
ment. ‘You know I don't tend bar.” 

“If you live and I live,” Bass replied, ‘‘you’ll 
tend bar when I tell ye to. D’ye hear?” 
(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 
CANZONET. 


If the traveller benighted 
Longeth for the light, 

Chilled, and sad, and sore affrighted 
In the glooms of night,— 

I, like him, am sad and weary, 
Missing long thy smile; 

Charm to make my bosom cheery— 
And its pain beguile. 


In my gloom, from thee divided, 
For the light I long, 

And the hindering days are chided, 
In my heart's sad song. 


WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 
———_+or—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


A DANGEROUS LOVER. 

A pretty, inexperienced girl was Clotilda Fry, 
daughter of one of the richest farmers in Clarke 
County. Her pink cheeks, bright eyes and brown 
locks, with a very attractive expression of face, 
gave her a certain right to be called the little beau- 
ty of Lake Farm. 

Tilda knew she was pretty. Added to this, her 
novel-reading had excited her imagination, and 
her ideas of life and of her own future were full 
of romantic notions, that only an inexperienced 
young girl could have. She tossed her head at all 
the farmers’ boys who sought her acquaintance, 
and felt that she should like to be sought by some 
elegant suitor, who, if need be, would carry her 
off by force, as her novels had pictured. 

Of course, the child—for being but sixteen she 
was looked upon by her parents as hardly 
more than a child—never gave voice to these 
thoughts. If she had, she would have been sound- 
ly lectured by her blunt father. 

It happened about this time that two men, who 
offered sweet-scented soaps for sale, had been in 
town and had called at many of the farmers’ 
houses. Their appearance was such that some of 
the farmers had suspected them of being some- 
thing worse than small peddlers. 

At this time, too, a house in the village was en- 
tered and several articles of value taken from it. 
This had caused great excitement in the quiet 
country town, and everybody was more careful 
that doors should be locked, and that the houses 
should not be lett without some one to guard them. 

One Sunday, Farmer Fry, after a family con- 
sultation, decided that Clotilda should remain at 
home from church in charge of the house, and 
that a new boy he had just hired should stay 
on the premises, so that the house should not be 
left unguarded. Clotilda’s heart gave a bound— 
so did Joseph’s. She would have sucha “splen- 
did chance” to read a book she had secretly bor- 
rowed, “The Robber of the Rhine,” while he 
decided that he would go down to the end of the 
meadow and spend the forenoon in fishing. 

Farmer Fry and his wife stepped into the new 
carryall, while James, the son, mounted his horse, 
to which Clotilda had given the sonorous name of 
Thunder. 

“If any stranger comes to the door, you must 
call Joe,” said her father, the reins in his hand. 

“And you'd better take the key out of the sil- 
ver-closet,” added her mother. 

‘Don’t let any one run away with you, sis,” 
laughed her brother. ‘There’s a loaded pistol in 
my drawer.” 

Down sat Clotilda on the porch, the coveted 
novel in her hands, a frightfully-illustrated, paper- 
covered volume, dirty and thumbed, the prospect 
of revelling in its pages giving her a pleasure of 
which any sensible girl would have been ashamed. 
Tilda knew that this was unwholesome reading, 
and that it was also forbidden; but she had be- 
come infatuated by it, and was rapidly losing her 
pleasure in the ordinary concerns of life; declaring 
to herself that they were very dull and insipid. 

She was just reading in the novel, “Isabel, 
startled by the clash of bayonets, darted frantical- 
ly up the companion-way,” when suddenly it 
seemed to her that some one was walking in the 
room overhead. 

“Perhaps it’s Joe,” she thought; and going to 
the foot of the stairs, she called him. 

No answer followed. 

“Any one up there ?” 

All was as still as the grave. 

“It was only my fancy,” she said to herself, 
and for ten or fifteen minutes became once more 
| absorbed in the volume, when she heard footsteps. 
| This time a well-dressed young man came from 

the vines around the corner of the porch. Tilda 
let fall the book with a cry of alarm. 
“Pray don’t be afraid,” said the new-comer, in 








illness. 


5o5/ 


“Thunder! 
wish he was here. 


face. 


hunting. 


ridiculous ? 
Paris.” 


I loved.” 


” 


circumstances, 


not object ?” 


she could not tell. 


interest. 


camphire ?” 


stairs. 


about the floors. 








“Papa is at church,’ 
The man looked to her like a gentleman. 
black eyes and hair, and the “divinest smile!” 

“Indeed! I’m very sorry. I was stopping at the 
hotel at the Centre, and was robbed of my money 
This morning I received a 
despatch that my mother is ill, and I want to get 
home on this account, for I fear it’s a dangerous 
If I had the money, I could hire a horse 
ash, where the express 
train for New York is due this afternoon. 
entirely without money, and I hoped I could bor- 
row twenty-five dollars from your father. 
knows me, and if he has it with him, I am sure 
Now I must wait, I sup- 
pose, till he returns from church, and then it will 
be too late for me to catch the afternoon express. 
Though if I could only get to Dash, possibly I 
might find some acquaintance there who would 
help me out of my difficulty.” 
‘How sorry I am that the horses are all gone! 
Tcould drive you there myself if Thunder was 
only here,” said Tilda. 
What a fine name for ahorse! I 
And to be driven by so beauti- 
ful a young lady!” and he stared at her pretty 


and watch last night. 


and buggy to take me to D 


he would loan it to me. 


ter to say much to him. 
you'll believe me, they were married in three days 
He took her off on a fast 
horse, and the old man chased them with a yoke 
of oxen. Fact. Did you ever hear anything more 
Now they are living in fine style in 


after he first saw her. 


gave him the money. 


. 


’ 





said the girl, reassured. 


“T named him after the colt driven to death by 
the mad Duke of Argyle,” said Tilda, growing in- 
sensibly more and more confidential. 

“Ah! I might have known you were something 
superior to the farmers’ daughters in this region— 
that is, judging from those I have seen.” 

“And I seem to forget that you are a stranger,” 
said Tilda, blushing with pleasure. 
not a friend of my father” 
“Certainly, one in whom he has the utmost 
confidence; and talking of strangers, I knew a 
rich young fellow who fell in love only last sum- 
mer with a pretty girl in a log-cabin. 
The father would not allow his daugh- 
But upon my word, if 


“Splendid! just like a story!” said Tilda. ‘But 
then, I would go to the ends of the earth with one 


“Ah, then, my sweet girl, go with me—I am 
rich and well-connected, and—but come to think 
of it—my money and my watch are gone, and my 
mother is sick waiting for me.” 

“Of course I would not go with you under any 
said Tilda, mildly. 

“But if I come again to woo, perhaps to win you 
in the regular orthodox style—perhaps you would 


Tilda, with averted face, blushingly replied that 


“And you will accept this diamond ring—one 
that belonged to my mother, and is a family heir- 
loom— to remind you of me, while I am gone ?” 

Tilda’s eyes opened wider; she thought she had 
never in her life seen anything so splendid as this 
pure, white stone encircled by emeralds, which she 
allowed him to place on her finger. 

It certainly was no harm, she thought, to allow 
this, and as he suggested that she might let him 
have only enough money to carry him home, it 
seemed to her that her father could not object 
when he learned his name, if she should let him 
have the twenty dollars in the old money-box, 
that he had put aside for taxes, particularly as 
the young man promised to return it in the first 
mail after he reached home, with five dollars for 


So she went to the bureau, opened the box and 
He took it with a profusion 
of thanks, and gave his name as Edgar Montague. 
As he left the door, he stooped and kissed her, de- 
claring that he should return as soon as the illness 
of his mother would allow him, and gain her fa- 
ther’s consent to make her his bride. 
It seems almost incredible that any girl could 
be deceived by such disgustingly abrupt love- 
making and gross compliments. 
nothing of the world, and her book heroes and 
heroines were of this character. 
No sooner had Mr. “Montague’ 
Patty, one of the neighbors’ daughters. 
had a spell,” she said, “and could she borry some 


“Oh my, what a splendid ring!” she cried. 
“Tt’s my engagement-ring, 
“or just as good. 


’ said Tilda, proudly ; 
The gentleman who gave it to 
me lives in New York, and I never saw him be- 
fore, but he fell in love with me at first sight, and 
I shall probably marry him right away.” 
Away went Patty with her budget of news. 
a few hours, every neighbor within half a mile 
knew that Clotilda had a “diamond ring, 
going to be married to a New York gentleman. 
Tilda was awakened from her dream of magnifi- 
cence by the arrival of her parents and her brother. 
Mrs. Fry went up stairs to remove her bonnet, 
and then gave a shrill and terrified shriek. 
earthquake and cyclone combined would hardly 
have created more confusion. 
Her husband and Tilda and Jim rushed up 
A scene of confusion met their eyes which 
will not soon be forgotten. 
closet had been sacked and their contents thrown 
Somebody had dressed himself 


Every drawer and 


He had 


Iam 


He 


“Tf you were 


He was 


But Tilda knew 


gone than came 
*““Mother 


In 


’ 


* and was 


An 


bad hat. 
Tilda’s little trinkets, valuables of every kind, 
were gone. 


‘Big Charlie.’ 
‘gommanded a bark of a dousand duns,’ in which, 
he says, he sailed the North Seas, and in which, 


The old gold watch, an heirloom, all 


Tilda remembered the noise she had heard up 


stairs, and resolved not to mention her ‘diamond 
ring, 
man—her father’s friend—than she could help. 
But she forgot that simple Patty knew all about it, 
and that Patty was the gossip of the neighborhood. 
In forty-eight hours, everybody in the country was 
talking of the robbery, and laughing at the silly 
girl who had confided in a smoothly-spoken rogue, 
dressed up in her own brother’s clothes, and had 
even lent him money out of her father’s desk. 


” 


or more of the conversation of the voung 


As for the ring, that proved to be utterly worth- 


less. Poor Tilda! Never was a girl more thorough- 
ly mortified. In the confusion the book she had 
been reading was taken up by her father. He laid 
it aside, and the next day, after showing her its 
character, he took it between the tongs and threw 
it in the fire, declaring that if he ever saw any 
more such trash in the house, he would shut Tilda 
in her room and keep her on bread and water for 
a month. 


The upshot of the whole affair was that the 


tramp, an accomplished villain, who had already 
served his time in States Prison, was soon arrested, 
and poor Clotilda suffered the severe mortifica- 
tion of being obliged to identify him in court. 
Even he, when he saw her, burst into a coarse 
laugh, while the long-faced judge and the lawyers 
had all they could do, as she told her story, to 
suppress their smiles. 


But the cruel lesson sufficed. Romance had lost 


its attractions for her, and sensational novels and 
strangers are just now both alike repugnant. 


M. A. D. 
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HOW SHE SAVED HIM. 


There was, or is, one man in Chicago who will 


not admit that his wife is “the weaker vessel,” 
although he does not fail to honor her. 
is Kalstrom, a gigantic Finn, who had charge of 
the “crib 
draws its supply of water. 
from the Chicago Tribune, narrating Kalstrom’s 
wife’s heroic devotion, explains why the giant in- 
sists that she “‘is a viner fellow” than himsel!: 


His name 


” 


out in the lake through which the city 
The following story, 


was known about the wharves as 
His claim to distinction is that he 


“Kalstrom 


vikinglike, he had carried off his wife, a bright- 
faced Irish girl, from Drogheda, one of the east 
ports of Ireland. 

“She was a small woman, with gray eycs and 
long black lashes. She had strongly marked eye- 
brows and a mass of waving black hair that crept 
in little curls around her temples and neck. She 
had the piquant nose of her race and a generous 
mouth filled with strong white teeth. 

“Tt was in March. The sun shone warmly, and 
the great lake seemed to dream of springtime. 
“His food was one day getting scarce, and Kal- 
strom took his small boat and rowed ashore, for 
the purpose of getting some. 

“In the few hours he spent among the shops, 
the wind changed, and when he reached the shore 
of the lake with his stores, he found it churned 
up to the fury peculiar to inland scas. 

‘He did not dare to venture upon if, and though 
somewhat worried, he had such confidence in his 
little Irish girl, as he called her, that he spent the 
night in the city without serious anxiety. 

“The next day found the storm as wild as ever, 
and he spent the hours of daylight :triding up and 
down the shore, for by this time he knew the few 
provisions had given out, and that his wife was 
suffering for food. Twice he launched his boat, 
and twice it swamped. 

“At dark the light gleamed out from the crib- 
top, but to Kalstrom’s eyes it had a baleful glare, 


and morning found him determined ‘to go, ey I 
hev to svim vor it.’ 
“Fortunately the wind was more quiet, and, 


after hard work, he came under the lee of the crib- 
walls. 

‘His wife had seen him, and cast him a noosed 
rope from the top-story of the crib; for the waves 
were so high that all the storm-doors and shutters 
were battened down, and the white caps spit at the 
lantern as they drove before the wind. 

“He caught the rope, and passed up his bundle 
of supplies. She dropped it the second time; and, 
just as he got it under his arms, a great wave 
swamped his boat, leaving him clinging to the 
wall, blinded and bruised, and depending on the 
little woman up aloft for his life. 

“She began hauling on the rope, and pulled at it 
until she had drawn him as high as the sill-frame 
—he thrusting his fingers and toes into whatever 
crevices offered. 

“As he reached his right hand up, the wind 
come round the corner with a yell and tore him 
loose, dropping him into the lake; but the heroic 
Irish girl paid out the line as fast as she could. 
He caught it, and found himself with a chance for 
life still in his reach. 

“Up he came, hand over hand, and as he en- 
tered the window he saw her fall, and in the dim 
light he noticed a strange discoloration of her face, 
a black stain on the bright rag-carpet, and the 
fact that her dress was torn to rags in front. 

‘“‘He quickly picked her up and found the wed- 
ding-finger of her left hand entirely gone, and the 
tendon actually torn out up to the elbow. 





| threadbare, dirt-crushed clothes and a shocking | 





“It had been caught between the rope and the 
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stone casing when he fell, and his great weight, 
playing against the wedding-ring, had done the 
mischief. But, as she said, ‘It weren't a time for 
faintin’, miss.’ And she had hauled him up with 
the right hand and the help of her strong, white 
teeth. 

“The rugging of the hemp had cut her mouth 
cruelly, and she had ground her knees against the 
wall so desperately that the thick stuff-gown she 
wore was frayed through and through. 

“That night the wind shrieked and roared till 
the lake went mad with the noise, and the waves 
threw their spray among the pigeons under the 
eaves of the lantern-roof, and the injured woman 
moaned through the house for the relief that could 
not come. 

‘‘Kalstrom signalled and signalled for help, and 
four days after the accident a boat got out, and 
Mrs. Kalstrom was taken to the hospital, where 
the wound was dressed, and where she lay for 
many a weary day. 

“When I saw her first, I noticed with great sat- 
isfaction that a fall of pretty lace covered her 
maimed hand, and that ‘Big Charlie,’ under his 
rough husk, held a real reverence and affection for 
her. 

“To these feelings he bore witness everywhere, 
and when his friends would play upon him and 
say half in jest and half in earnest,— 

“¢Ah, Charlie! you are a fine fellow, aint you ? 
he would answer with naive conceit and confi- 
dence,— 

“Vase, Iam; for I hef gommanded a bark of 
a dousand duns; but dere’s a better dan me at 
home. And ev anybody says, ‘‘Kalstrom’s a vine 
vellow,” you gan dell him, ‘*Yase, but Kalstrom’s 
vife is a viner.”’” 


= 
COUNSEL. 
Not so gayly, buoyant spirit; 
Temper mirth with gentle fear; 
Roses wither, leaves are falling; 
‘Tis not always summer here. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 
— _ +o > —— 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SHARKS. 

When I was a student attending the university lec- 
tures on natural history, the jaws of a shark were one 
day passed around for the inspection of the class. 

I remember how we curiously felt of the points of 
the keen, merciless teeth; and how some of the stu- 
dents put their heads through the open jaws,—trying 
in that way, perhaps, to realize something of the disa- 
greeable sensation that would accompany such close 
relations with the living monster. 

The jaws were those of a Bahama shark of moder- 
size. They were presented to the university by a 
gentleman of ssau, N. P., and a card was attached 
to them on which he had written the line that Dante 
saw inscribed over the gate of the Inferno: ‘‘ Zasciate 
ogni speranza voi ch’entrate.” (‘All hope abandon ye 
who enter in.”’) 

The lecturer devoted but a few moments to the shark 
family, and I should now be compelled to search my 
old note-books for what he said. 

Not so with regard to the short open-air lectures of 
an unlettered Bahama negro, to which I afterward lis- 
tened while sailing over waters where living objects of 
illustration were only too plenty. 

The early days of last August saw me a few hun- 
dred miles east of the mouth of the Amazon, return- 
ing from Buenos Ayres. Capt. Clark and myself were 
lounging on the quarter-deck, looking for some sign of 
a favoring breeze to put an end to the calm that had 
already lasted a week, and wishing for something to 
break the monotony, if nothing more than the splash 
of a bonito. Suddenly the captain said,— 

“There is a shark astern following us!” and he 
pointed to a long, dirty, yellow object following indo- 
lently in the wake of the ship. 

The mates soon rigged out a hook, baited witha 
large piece of pork. At my request they put the line 
into my hands, tclling me to lure him alongside where 
they could strike him with the harpoon, but to be care- 
ful and not let him swallow the bait. 

I played with the lazy fellow for some moments, 
when all at once he darted forward, the jaws yawned 
and the pork disappeared. Then how the line burned 
as it flew through my hands when he turned and raced 
away! 

The mates had evidently expected as much, for, un- 
noticed by me, they had called up several of the crew 
to hold the slack of the line. 

‘Let go, sir; we’ve got him!” they shouted; and it 
was useless for Mr. Shark to struggle against the eight 
brawny arms that now began to pull him in. 

He was struck with the harpoon and hauled up over 
the side; but he was by no means dead, and all hands 
fled in consternation, including Charlie, our great New- 
foundland dog, who came near having his back broken 
and his sagacious nose bitten off, as he came up to 
smell of the new-comer. 

The shark was soon despatched, however, and the 
sailors, who have an aversion to sharks similar to that 
of landsmen to snakes, began cutting him to pieces 
and throwing him overboard, with many a malediction 
en his kind. I was disappointed to find that he was 
a small specimen, only eight feet in length, and nothing 
to be bragged about. 

On our way home we stopped at one of the small 
cays, or keys, of the Bahamas, to load the vessel with 
the salt that is made there. Coral reefs extended out 
from the island in various directions, their course be- 
ing shown by the lines of opalescent tints cutting the 
purple and blue of the deep sea. 

The shore consisted of shelving rocks and great cav- 
erns in which the sea hoarsely coughed and gurgled, 
alternating with stretches of bright sandy beach cov- 
ered with palmetto trees. 

Such soft, velvety sands! And such pure, sparkling 
water, shaded from purple through tints of clear green, 
till it broke on the beach in dazzling white! It was so 
transparent that all the wonders of the bottom could 
be seen at a depth of several fathoms. 

What a place for bathing! The water was so warm 








ate 











that hours might be spent in it without one’s being | “Well, I'll wait ten minutes for you, but I don’t pro- | Daily News, had achieved the sole credit, had put the 


chilled, and so buoyant that a novice in the art of float- 
ing would have experienced no difficulty. 
Though sharks were mentioned, none were seen 


about, and we were not deterred from improving to the 
The daily | 


utmost this fine opportunity for bathing. 
swim was too much of a luxury, under that burning 
tropical sun, to be given up for a surmise. 

When the captain and I left the ship for the shore 
we were generally accompanied by Jeremiah, a young 
negro who acted as pilot and sailor of the little craft, 
and who was always ready to dive for conchs to be 
used as bait, and for sponges and fine branches of 
coral. 

He was equally ready, when asked, to spin yarns 
about the pirates that once made the island a resort, 
and about the sharks. 

““What was the size of the largest shark you ever 
saw, Jeremiah?” 

“Well, cap’n, the largest one I ever saw dead was 
twenty feet long. I knows, for I measured him, an’ 
you can ask Mr. Wilson. He measured him, too.” 

“You always tell the truth, Jeremiah?” 

“Yes, cap’n. Leas,’ when there is nothin’ to be 
made by lyin’. 
When I was in Nassau las’ winter, a man came up _be- 


| hin’ me, an’ he says, ‘Hole still!’ an’ he dropped a! 


shark’s jaws down over my head, an’ they fell right 
down to my feet without touchin’ me,—just like a bail- 
hoop.” 

‘Jeremiah !” 


‘Fac’, cap’n. I aint tellin’ no lies. 


If you don’t be- 
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lieve what I say, to-morrow I’ll sail you up to Raccoon 
Cay; an’ a man lives there that has a shark’s jaw that 
you can drop right down over a flour bar’l.” 

“Oh yes, we believe every word. Go on.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen bigger ones yet. 


off turtlin’, an’ lef’ me to get the dinner. I came out of 
the galley to throw some peelin’s overboard, an’ there 
was a big fish lyin’ right alongside—an’ I thought at 
first it was a whale—an’ when my shadow struck on 
the water, he went for it, an’ his jaws snapped just 
like that !”—— 

“Ah, now you are beginning to talk!” 

“Fac’! He was so savage he tiied to swallow my 
shadow. I was so scared that I dropped the pan, an’ 
run back into the galley, an’ stayed there.” 

“Did he come aboard ?” 

“Course not. I was afraid he would smash the boat, 
though, if he saw me. But, I tell you, when he lay 
there alongside, his head reached beyon’ the bowsprit, 
an’ his tail run plumb to the stern; an’ Mr. Wilson’s 
boat is twenty-eight foot long.” 

‘What became of him? You haven’t given us any 
blood yet, Jeremiah!” 

“Dunno, cap’n. He went away. Guess he foun’ 
how shadows aint very fillin’. But I knows that shark 
was”’—— 

“Are there any like that around here?” I interrupted, 
beginning to feel apprehensive about swimming. 

“Yes, mister, I ’spects there is.” 

You don’t seem afraid to jump in anywhere,” I re- 
joined. 

“‘Well, mister, that’s ’cause they aint been none seen 
*roun’ here lately—leas’ not on this side. But if a 
darkey say he saw a shark ’roun’ here yesterday, you 
couldn’t get me nor nobody else to go divin’ for you. 
Money couldn’t hire ’em.” 

One was soon seen. The next day one of the island. 
ers started out in his boat, leaving his dog ashore. The 
latter wanted to go. He jumped into the water, bark- 
ing, and struck out for the boat, well-knowing that his 
master never failed to pick him up. Suddenly he gave 
a cry that sounded almost human—a black fin was seen 
darting towards him like an arrow—there was a gleam 
of white as the monster turned over on its side to bite, 
and, with a despairing yelp, poor doggie disappeared. 

After that, as Jeremiah had said, there was no more 
diving for coral; and the bright waves fawned around 
our feet, but invited us in vain to their depths. 

The vessel was laden, and the captain and I stood in 
the secluded cove where we moored our boat, waiting 
for the sailors to run her on the beach and take us 
aboard. 

“Sharks or no sharks, captain, I must have one more 
swim,” 


Why, cap’n, twenty foot is nothin’. | 


One day I was out | 
in Mr. Wilson’s little schooner; an’ the res’ had gone 


pose to go in myself.” 

He called ‘‘Time’’ long before I was ready to come 
| out, and ordered the sailors to shove off and take me 
in under way. 

‘“Now, one good-by dive!”’ said the captain, as the 
boat approached. 
| Itook the dip with a will, and came up alongside, 

pulled myself in, and was taking breath, when, right 
astern, I had a vision of a monstrous shark, moving 
like a yellow flash through the water to the place where 
| it was still eddying from my last plunge. 
| ‘Did you see that?” I asked, as soon as I could be- 
lieve my eyes. 
“Yes,” said the captain, looking hard at me. ‘About 
| three times your length, I should think—just about.” 
Well, it didn’t give one pleasant sensations to follow 
up that line of thought, and we said no more about it. 
| Jeremiah was at the vessel, and let down the steps for 
| us to come aboard. 

“T say, cap’n, I saw a shark in the cove this mornin’. 
Shouldn’t wonder if ’twas the same one that swallowed 
| Carder’s dog. He was eighteen or twenty foot long, 
anyhow.” 

“T dare say,”’ said the captain, looking at me. 

The next morning Mr. Carder came aboard to pilot 
the vessel beyond the reefs. He was a quiet, solitary 
man, who loved books, and taught the island school in 
the winter. He lived in a house by himself, and his 
| dog had been to him an intimate friend and companion. 
| We had met several times, I had given him some books, 
| and we had begun to feel like old friends. 

“Do you suppose you 
could catch the shark 














that swallowed 
your dog?” I asked. 

“T mean to kill 
him,” he said, shak- 
ing hishead. ‘Yes, 
we can generally 
get them when we 
set out to do it; 


if he stays around 
here.” 

“Well, if you 
should kill him, 
wouldn’t you be so 
kind as to save his 
jaws and send them 
to me? I should 
prize them very 
much.” 

“Yes, if you want them. I only want the satisfac- 
tion of killing him.”’ 

“And I only want his teeth.” 

He left us near the Old Bahama Channel, and I am 
still anxiously waiting for some chance vessel to call at 
the little cay, and bring me the promised trophy. 

ARTHUR F. J. CRANDALL. 
———~9—____——__ 
For the Companion. 


INTERVIEWING THE CANNIBALS. 

About seven years ago, a British troop ship, called 
the Megara, was despatched ona voyage to Austra- 
lia in a condition so rotten and unseaworthy, that after 
a continuous, hopeless struggle to keep the miserable 
old tub afloat till her destination should be reached, her 
gallant commander was glad to secure the safety of his 
| crew by running her ashore on the desolate island of 
| St Paul’s in the South Pacific Ocean. 
| The misfortunes of the Megera excited great inter- 
| est in England, where at the time, in an interval be- 
tween two campaigns, I was engaged in home journal- 
ism; and I had the luck to secure the first two members 
of her crew who returned home after their eventful ex- 
perience in Southern waters, and to obtain from them 
a narrative which, under the title of ‘“The Story of the 
Megera,” thrilled the country with indignation against 
the cruel carelessness of the Admiralty authorities. 

Soon after, I caught, on their disembarkation at 
Southampton, two unfortunates who were the sole sur- 
vivors of the La Plata, a telegraph ship which had 
foundered in the Bay of Biscay, and their narrative, in 
quaint, blunt, yet pathetic, language, had been quoted 
in every newspaper in the United Kingdom. 

Shortly after, another ghastly maritime disaster 
thrilled the community. An emigrant ship bound for 
New Zealand had been burnt at sea, and all hands had 
perished with her save one boat-load. 

Of this latter hapless company, when their drifting 
craft—a floating coffin—was fallen in with by a passing 
cruiser, there survived but three men, the second mate 
of the Cospatrick, a Scotsman named Macdonald, and 
two ordinary seamen whom misery had reduced to a 
state of semi-imbecility. 

These three survivors owed their wretched lives to a 
recourse to the horrible expedient of cannibalism. 
| They had been set ashore at St. Helena, and there 
reached England by telegraph from that island, along 
| with a skeleton sketch of the horrors through which 
| they had passed, the information that they were being 
| sent home by the mail steamer Myanza, which had 
picked them up on her voyage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Plymouth. 

The two previous stories of shipwreck to which I 

| have referred, and of which one journal, the London 








and I will have him, | 


journalism of the old country on its mettle to compete 
for the earliest details of a story. 

One day the manager of my paper sent for me. 
“IT am in trouble,” said he. ‘“P——, the man I have 
down at Plymouth watching for the arrival of the 
Nyanza, telegraphs that he has no hope to anticipate 
competitors. There are some thirty journalists wait- 
ing there, and after all sorts of scheming, the conclu- 
sion has been finally unanimously arrived at, that the 
only way is for all to board the Nyanza together in 
the mail-tug, and get Macdonald to tell his story in 
their midst, for the common good. . 

“Now I would regard it as an important service, if 
you would take the matter up and see if you cannot 
help us to retain the prestige you earned for us on the 
two previous occasions.” 

I went down to Plymouth, and put up at an obseure 
inn in a suburb, keeping as much out of sight as possi- 
ble. I sent privily for my colleague, P- ,and di- 
rected him to continue a subscriber with the commun- 
istic scheme, and to posture as the sole representative 
of our paper in the field, not breathing a hint that I was 
attempting a diversion. 

Then I went to a ship-broker, whom I knew, bent 
on chartering atug. It turned out that there was but 
one tug—the Volunteer—available for my purpose. 

I sent for its skipper, a rough but genuine diamond, 
whom I engaged to be at my service as long as IT wanted 
him. Without telling him the nature of the duty, I 
ordered him to be in readiness with steam up at an un- 
frequented jetty on the further side of the harbor. 

This arranged, I settled that my ship-broking friend 
would let me know as soon as telegraphic intelligence 
arrived that the Nyanza had passed the Lizard Light, 
about twenty-five miles out from Plymouth, 

This news came about three o’clock; whereupon I at 
once went to the railway depot and engaged a whole 
first-class compartment on the train that was to leave 
for London at midnight. 

Tt was the last day of the year 1874. There was 
snow on the ground, and the face of Plymouth Sound 
was roughened by a bitter winter wind. As dusk was 
growing into darkness, I walked round to where the 

Volunteer was lying, and found that the honest skipper 
was as good as his word, and that all was in readiness 
for an immediate start. 

As we steamed out towards that mighty breakwater, 
which is one of the wonders of the old country, I con: 
fided to the skipper that my intention was to board the 
Nyanza as she came in, in advance of the mail-tug that 
would put out to her as soon as her anchor was down, 

Soon we had cleared the breakwater and were out in 
the open water of the sound. 
quoth the skipper. 








“Tt will never do here,” 
“No man, seaman or landsman, 
could board a ship under weigh with this tossing jum 
ble of a sea on; we must go back inside the break. 
water and lie in wait there ;’’ so we put about, and get- 
ting under the lee of the breakwater, put all the lights 
out, save those enforced by law, and waited for events. 
| Presently through the darkness we saw a light mov- 
ing towards us across the water from the direction of 
the harbor. As the light came close, I heard the hail,— 

| Volunteer, ahoy!’’ 
| “Keep quiet!’ I whispered to the skipper. His 
whispered reply was ,— 

“IT know her; she’s the Waterloo, a Devonport tug. 
| Somebody has suspected your scheme and gone and 
| chartered her.” 
| Presently came another hail—‘Forbes! Forbes!” 
| I recognized the voice—that of a gentleman attached 

to another London newspaper; and I let him sheut 
without a word of reply. But my presence and my 
plot, then, had got wind, I realized; so there remained 
only the question who should have the luck first to 
board the Nyanza. 

The Waterloo sheered away from us in disgust, and 
crossed the gap in the breakwater, so as to get on the 
lee side of the Nyanza when that big ship should come 
inside. The Volunteer, with me on board, remained 
where she was; my skipper, like Trochu, during the 
siege of Paris, had his plan. 

About eight o’clock, the great hull of the Nyanza, 
sparkling with lights, came forging through the gap in 
the breakwater. Immediately three tugs were con- 
verging on that hull—my Volunteer on her weather- 
side, the Waterloo on her lee-side, and the mail-tug, 
with the mass of journalists on her, from the shore. 

Soon my skipper had ranged up alongside the big 
hull. Our tug danced and leaped on the broken water, 
like a cork on a mill race, 

**You’ll have to make a jump and take your chance,” 
said the skipper, as we stood on the bridge. ‘When I 
sing out, make a run across the bridge and spring with 
all your might, and the Isord be good to you!” 

“Now!” shouted the skipper, as our tug rose on the 
top of a wave and all but grated on the black hull. I 
took my run and made my spring. With one hand I 
caught the bottom of the mizzen chains, just where 
they make fast to the ship’s side, and my legs dangled 
down into the water. I was helpless, and my only 
thought was how long could I hold on. 

A hand caught me by the collar and dragged me up. 
‘Who are you, and what do you want?” said the own- 
er of that saving hand, as soon as I stood on the deck. 

“Where can I find Macdonald, the mate of the Cos- 
patrick? Quick!’’ was my breathless reply. 

“Below—forward—but”’—— 

I didn’t wait for the “but,” but sprang forward. 

After a hurried search I found Macdonald in the stew- 
ard’s pantry. Giving the steward a sovereign not to 
reveal our whereabouts, | immediately tackled Macdon- 
ald. He was a pallid, sullen-looking Scotchman, and not 
one word would he utter till he had made his bargain. 

“[ll give you fifty pounds down,” cried I, “if you 
will tell me your whole story, and tell it to me alone.” 

“Done!” he replied. 

“Then,” 
away!” 

He was a good narrator, having an eye for points. 
To my pleased surprise, 1 had an hour of him all to 
myseif,. 

At length our term of seclusion wasup. A rival 
journalist, he of the Waterloo, had found out our 
whereabouts, and he put his head inside the door, with 
Paul Pry’s pet phrase on his lips,— 

“T hope I don’t intrude!” 

“Horribly!” was my rather savage response; and 
then I told him I had bought Macdonald,—stock, 
lock and barrel,—and he’d better see after the two sea- 
|}men. Of these, I may remark here, nobody could 
| make anything; they were too utterly imbecile, 


said I, ‘“‘here’s the money, and now fire 
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At last the steward came to say that the agent Two years ago, I happened to be in Dundee, in | 
of the Cospatrick’s owners was waiting for Mac- | Scotland. At a street corner a pallid man stopped 
donald on deck. | me, with the question, “Mr. Forbes, d’ye no mind 

So I brought him up, with his arm in mine, to | me ?” 
encounter a storm of wrath from a semicircle of | I replied in the negative. 


forestalled rivals who crowded the quarter-deck. | “’Au’m the Cannibal!” was the curious sug- 





INTERVIEWING 


THE CANNIBALS. 


Then the captain of the Nyanza struck in,— 
“Are you aware, sir, that you have laid your- | donald’s lips. 
self open to a penalty of three hundred pounds for 
boarding this steamer in advance of the health- 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
0 Ses 
EXAMPLE. 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 

But for a thousand years their fruit appears, 

In weeds that mar the land, or healthful store. 
ANON, 


officers ? 

1 fear I was rather insolent in my triumph. “T | 
haven't got the money about me, sir; send the bill | 
in to the Daily News!” | 

The whole crowd of us embarked for shore on 
board the mail-tug. There, a dead set was made 
on Macdonald to be communicative. But if he 
had driven a hard compact, he was staunch to it— | 
imperturbably staunch. 

“The public,” quoth a local editor, “have a right 
to learn the details of your story.” | 
“At weel,” doucely replicd Macdonald, ‘at weel, 
they'll can read it i’ the mornin’s Daily News ; 


+e = 
LEON GAMBETTA. 

In Leon Gambetta, the French Republic has lost 
the greatest statesman and orator of the present 
generation, and Europe 
first rank in genius and achievement. 

To Gambetta, indeed, more than to any other 
man, France owes it that she is to-day a free Re- 


| gestion for identification which came from Mac- | 


a public personage of the | 









































it'll be aa there.” And that was all, spite of por- | 
tentous denunciation, that could be made of Mac- | 
donald. 

My scheme was to hurry to the Plymouth tele- 
graph-oftice, and wire thence to London all I 
had gathered. But I had not exhausted Mac- 
donald’s story, and it was to meet such a -contin- 
geney that I had chartered the compartment in 
the railway train. 

I found my colleague, who had come out with 
the rest in the mail-tug. I introduced him to Mac- 
donald and bade him take that person off to the 
train, get him into our compartment, pump him 
dry between Plymouth and Exeter, and, leaving 
the train at the latter station, hurry to the tele- 
graph-oftice there and wire to London the comple- 
tion of the narrative. 

But at this point my plot broke down. My col- 
league did indeed get Macdonald into our com- 
partment, but although he fought hard, he could 
not prevent its being stormed through the windows 
by rival journalists. So these had the benefit of 
and Exeter. 

My skipper, I afterwards learned, had behaved 
gloriously. After he had got rid of me, he quick- 
ly steamed round to the lee side of the Nyanza, 
and by dodging and manceuvring, he had hindered 
for quite half an hour—indeed, until the big ship 
had finally anchored—the two other tugs from get- 
ting sufficiently close alongside for any of their 
passengers to board the mail steamer. 


the curious smallness of the world. Twenty-two 
years ago, an American ship, whose captain had 
his daughter on board, picked me off a waterlogged 
ship in mid-Atlantic. 
lady wrote to me from her far Western American 
home. 

Last year, when voyaging in South Africa be- 
tween Durban and Capetown, I happened to tell 
the story which I have narrated here. When I had 
finished, the captain of the Me/rose quietly re- 
marked, 


























mizzen chains of the Nyanza. I was then her sec- 
ond mate,” 











the fag end of the man’s story between Plymouth | 


The longer I live, the more am I impressed with | 


Not three months ago that | 


“T am the man who pulled you up out of the | 


public. It was he who, twelve years ago, proposed 
the vote in the old Corps Legislatif, deposing the 
Empire, and establishing a Republican govern- 
ment. He it was who organized, amid defeat and 
disaster, the régime which continued to resist the 
Prussian invasion to the bitter end; and who 
raised the only army—the army of the Loire— 
which inflicted a defeat upon the Prussian hosts. 

As Dictator of France throughout that desolate 
period, Gambetta displayed wonderful resources 
of executive ability. He not only raised armies, 
and governed France by the rare force of his gen- 
ius; but he preserved order, inspired the patriot- 
ism of his countrymen, and saved France from ut- 
ter prostration at the feet of her foe. 

But these deeds of his Dictatorship were not all 
the service he rendered his unhappy country. 
ter the peace, he entered the Assembly, to use his 
powers of party leadership, and of matchless elo- 
quence, to found and firmly settle the Republic. 
No man ever evinced more tact, more masterful 
courage and patience, more effective persuasion, 
than did Gambetta in this great and patriotic work ; 
and he was rewarded with ample success. 

It is not too much to say that, during the past 
six years, Gambetta has been by far the most 
powerful public man in France. He has been 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, in which 


low revenue. 


Af- | 


office he betrayed yet another capacity, in the dig- 


nity, promptness and energy with which he pre- 


sided over that strong body; and he has also, for | at so high a rate that but a small quantity of for- 
a brief period, occupied the yet higher post of | eign wool will be sent to this country. 


Prime Minister. 

There is no doubt that, had he allowed his am- 
bition to overcome his patriotism, he might have 
become the President of the Republic of which he 

| was the founder, after the retirement of Marshal 
MacMahon. 
and all his splendid 
| self a true, honest, 
of his country. 

His reputation as a public man, though he has 
been the leader in many a bitter and furious party 
conflict, has remained from first to last without a 
taint. He never took advantage of his position to 
acquire a fortune; nor did he ever grasp at office 
when it seemed best for France that he should re- 
| frain trom taking it, 


gifts, has always shown him- 
and even self-sacrificing lover 





| 
} 


But Gambetta, with all his power | 








Gambetta made his reputation suddenly, by a 
great speech delivered in a court of justice in 1868, 
in which he thrillingly arraigned the Second Em- 
pire for its follies and its crimes. The day after 
this, he was famous from one end of France to the 
other; and within a few months found himself a 
national law-maker. 

No orator in France—perhaps none in Europe— 
was anything like his equal. His always fervid 
and splendid eloquence entranced even his bitter- 
est enemies; who always sat silent and spellbound 
when he was thundering from the tribune. 

He had at command cvery resource of the true 
orator—a splendid voice, which adapted itself to 
every emotion; the most resistless power of per- 
suasion by appeals to the heart; the widest range 
of language and mastery of rhetoric; a most pow- 
erful and effective delivery. 

Of the three greatest European statesmen of the 
age—Bismarck, Gladstone, and Gambetta —the 
latter was by many years the younger; for he was 
only forty-four years of age, and the world might 
have looked to him for many more brilliant 
achievements. Before he had reached his prime, 
Gambetta had had, however, one of the most bril- 
liant and dramatic careers in the annals of Euro- 
pean politics. He had, at least, secured a high re- 
nown to all time. 

He is a sore loss to the young French Republic, 
which needs the wisdom and the patriotism of 
great and true sons such as he always proved 
himself; but the name of the defender of the na- 
tion, the wise and strong Dictator, and the founder 
of the third Republic, will never be forgotten, as 
long as such a nation as France exists. 





— —- +o 


LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
The path of life we walk to-day 
Is strange as that the Hebrews trod; 
We need the shadowing rock, as they; 
We need, like them, the guides of God. 
God send His angels, cloud and fire, 
To lead us o’er the desert sand! 
God give our hearts their long desire, 
His shadow in a weary land! 


WHITTIER. 
———- - +o> 


THE TARIFF. 

To arrange a tariff, or scale of taxes on import- 
ed goods, is one of the most difficult and intricate 
matters that can come before Congress. Perhaps 
it would be true to say that no other measure pre- 
sented for its legislation is so difficult. The reason 
of this we will endeavor to show. In making a 
tariff, at least four points must be kept in mind: 
First, the tariff must be so arranged as to yield 
| nearly a certain amount of revenue. 
| Second, it must be so adjusted with respect to 
| different articles and classes of articles, that no in- 
| dustry will be unduly favored or burdened. 
| Third, with respect to single classes of merchan- 
| dise, it needs to be so fixed that it will yield its 

proportion of the revenue. 

And fourth, the form of levying the tax, so as to 
| secure the best result, whether revenue or protec- 
tion be the object, must always be most carefully 
considered. 

It would probably not interest all readers to ex- 
plain each of these points. But as this question 
is likely to engross a large share of public atten- 
tion for some years to come, the youth of America 
should try to become familiar with it. 

Two principles which are a guide in determining 
these matters may be laid down, and they should 
become fixed in the mind of every person who 
studies the subject. They are based on the fact 
that either a very high or a very low tax yields a 
Take tea for example : 

We import from China, or elsewhere, from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred million pounds of tea 
ina year. A tax of one cent a pound would yield 
less than a million dollars, and would not dimin- 
ish the consumption by a single pound. But ob- 
servation and experience show that a tax of fifty 
cents would reduce the consumption more than 
one-half, and would yield less revenue than a tax 
of twenty-five, perhaps less than a tax of fifteen 
cents, a pound. 

Therefore, when revenue is the object desired, 
the tax must be at a rate just below the point 
where it would seriously diminish the consump- 
tion of the article taxed. 

The other principle is, that when protection of 
the home products is desired, the rule must be 
fixed above the point where it will diminish the 
consumption of the article. Take wool for an ex- 
ample: The purpose of protecting wool is to make 
it an object for American manufacturers to use 
wool grown in this country rather than imported 
wool. 

In order to do this, 1t is necessary to lay the tax 


Then the 
American wool-grower, secure against injurious 
foreign competition, can be sure of selling his own 
product. 

But the hardest problem in connection with the 
tariff is to adjust duties upon several kinds of the 
same general class of articles. For instance: It 
would be simply absurd to levy one uniform duty 
on every kind of sugar, for the reason that some 
raw—that is, unrefined—sugars contain a third 
more of the saccharine, or sweet, principle than do 
other kinds. 

To make the duty uniform would simply result 
in the importation of the highest grades of sugar, 
and in a loss to every sugar refiner in the country. 


istwenty years old, hardly a month passes that 
some new question of interpreting the law does 
not arise. 

As for duties on steel, they are a puzzle even to 
experts. 

Add to all these difficulties the fact that the 
people are not agreed as to the object of the tariff, 
and the enormous perplexity of the problem ap- 
pears. 

Some men wish the duties on imported articles 
to yield most of the revenue; others would raise 
the greater part of the revenue from taxes on 
whiskey and tobacco. 

Some wish the tariff to be “for revenue only,” 
abandoning the idea of protecting our home pro- 
ductions and industries altogether; others would 
have the tariff chiefly for revenue, but arranged 
so as to give some protection; others still would 
have it mildly protective and yet not yield large 
revenues, while another class wish it to be a pro- 
tective tariff pure and simple. 

Out of such complications 
country will be very fortunate 
at this session of Congress. 


and confusion, the 
if it gets a good act 


—— +9 
WHAT NEXT? 

The rapidity with which a “city” is ‘‘started”’ along 
the lines of new railroads in the Northwest and the 
Southwest has, within the last decade, been often a 
matter of astonishment and amusement to Eastern peo- 
ple. Such phenomenal growths seem characteristic of 
the far West, and have no parallel in the previous his- 
tory of human immigration. 

Take for example the new 
as. 


own of McGregor, Tex- 
On a certain day in September, a little over a year 
ago, it was decided and announced that the new line of 
the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé Railway would cross 
the Texas and St. Louis Railway at a certain point. 
This was in the afternoon. By ten o’clock the next 
morning, the entire section about the proposed junc- 
ture was staked out in house-lots, streets and project- 
ed public squares. At noon that day the sale of lots 
opened; and in three hours five thousand dollars’ 
worth had been sold. Before sunset four hundred 
and forty-two lots, covering over three hundred acres, 
were taken up. 

The next day the building of houses and moving in 
of the people began, and began in earnest. From far 
out on the prairie, upon all sides, the shanties and 
houses could be seen coming on rollers! Before night 
twelve houses were up, and as many more had arrived. 
Twice this number of tents, too, had been pitched. 

On the third day stores, ‘‘saloons’”’ and a “hotel” 
were opened; and before night the necessity of a mu- 
nicipal government and a “lock-up” was keenly felt 
and promptly provided for. Thus day by day McGreg- 
or “boomed.” 

Within a few weeks the new “city” has been spoken 
of as “one of the most thriving towns” of the South- 
west frontier. It had given birth toa vigorous news- 
paper, The McGregor Plaindealer, a recent number of 
which gives, as an item of the town’s business, the 
statement that fifteen thousand bales of cotton had been 
exported from that town within the last two months, 
Taken as an index of human activity and energy in 
the West, and of the pressure of the current setting 
in that direction, such precocious growths are abso- 
lutely startling. One cannot help wondering what vent 
this eager, tumultuous current of immigration will 
find, when the now rapidly filling West is full and the 
Pacific stops the human tide. 

Are the nearest of the outlying planets all full, too? 
Are the farms and house-lots thereon all sold? Is the 
climate of Mars and Venus likely to prove salubrious 
to Americans? And is it not about time to hear some- 
thing about an interplanetary steamer? 

—_——_—_+@>—____— 
GOOD MANNERS. 

The London Spectator lately contained the vehement 
protests of an English traveller against the want of 
polish in the manners of the Germans. 

He declared that the wisest of men and fairest of 
women were to be found among them, but that they 
all ate with their knives and sipped their soup noisily. 
He had seen, he said, a whole family eating soft-boiled 
eggs with knives and forks, and that, say what you 
would, speak to whom you might, the universal an- 
swer was a stupid, staring ‘Was?’ (What?) “The 
English ‘I beg your pardon?’ and the French ‘Plait- 
il?’ which indicate that you are not understood, are 
trying enough to a foreigner, but this blunt ‘ Was?’ is 
intolerable. No wisdom, no domestic virtues, will 
atone for it. It meets you everywhere like a slap in 
the face.” 

Thus for the Englishman. Now hear the German. 
Herr C. , a savant, who visited London a year ago, 
and was admitted into the highest circles, waxes in- 
dignant at the coarseness of English manners. 

“Tt is the habit in the clubs for gentlemen to ‘chaff’ 
each other; a vulgar, school-boyish trick. The Eng- 
lishman is arrogant even in his hospitality. He pat- 
ronizes you, if he is your equal, or is sycophantic if an 
inferior.” 

An American in Paris complains that the French eat 
untidily, champ their food, and leer at women whom 
they pass on the street. 

Each nation criticises other nations sharply to an 
exaggerated degree, to be itself in turn condemned. 

The lesson which our young American readers may 
learn from these remarks is that a man or woman is 
usually judged by strangergnot from his real worth, 
knowledge, piety, or wit, but by those unconscious 
small habits at the table or in the drawing-room that 
are acquired in childhood, and which probably seem 
to him insignificant. 

The manners of well-bred people are easily acquired 
in youth, and will serve us as a letter of introduction 
to such people through life. But, if neglected by the 
boy or girl, the man or woman will find it almost im- 
possible to gain them. 





HO > 
WHISKEY’S WORK. 
After the collision of railroad trains at Spuyten 
Duyvil, which was caused by gross negligence on the 
part of some of the officials, and which resulted in a 





Yet so intricate is this question, that althouch the 
| present tariffon sugar, so far as form is concerned, 








frichtful loss of life, one of the passengers stated that 
before the collision there had been a liberal use of 
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whiskey aboard the train not only by the passengers, | 
but by the employés. } 

The train men drank frequently, and as the night 
was a cold one, the effect upon them was probably 
heightened by their frequent passage from the heated 
cars to the outer air. The lives of the passengers on 
bourd of both trains were thus risked upon the memo- 
ry and judgment of balf-drunken men,—risked and 
lost. 

There is another item found in the columns of one of 
the papers that recorded the horrors of agony and death 
upon the wrecked trains. 

A young girl aged thirteen was carried home to her 
mother from a dance-house in Alaska Street, Philadel- 
phia, stupid with drink. She died the next day of 
mania-a-potu, and it was proved at the inquest that 
she had been an habitual drunkard from the age of four 
years. 

Here are two legitimate results of the use of intox- 
icating liquors, and when we turn from the wholesale 
slaughter at Spuyten Duyvil—the mangled and bleeding 
bodies, the corpses of bride and husband stretched side 
by side—to this poor little child who had inherited a 
craving for drink, dying with soul and body tainted 
and corrupted,—this last murder seems almost the 
worst and most irreparable. 





GLADSTONE AND THE ELECTOR. 

Mr. Gladstone marked the fiftieth year of his politi- 
cal life by resigning the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer. Nearly twenty years ago Richard Cobden 
said, “Mr. Gladstone is the best Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer England ever had—and I say that, knowing 
that he had among his predecessors William Pitt.” 

Mr. Gladstone, when he entered Parliament in 1832, 
was scarcely twenty-three years of age. He was re- 
turned from Newark as the nominee of the Duke of 
Newcastle, a nobleman who was in the habit of telling 
his tenant-farmers for whom they should vote. Once 
more than a hundred of them voted against his wishes. 
The Duke immediately evicted them. Some of his 
friends remonstrated against this high-handed meas- 
ure. ‘May I not do what I like with my own?” asked 
the Duke. 

While Mr. Gladstone was standing on the Newark 
hustings, an elector asked, “Are we to understand 
you, then, as the nominee of the Duke of Newcastle?” 

“I will answer that question,” replied Mr. Glad- 
stone, “if you tell me what you mean by nominee.” 

“IT consider,” said the elector, ‘‘the man as the nom- 
inee of the Duke when he is sent by his grace to be 
crammed down the throats of the electors, whether 
they will or not.” 

“Then,” responded Mr. Gladstone, ‘according to 
that definition, I am not the nominee of the Duke of 
Newcastle.” 

“What is your definition of a nominee?” asked the 
baffled elector. 

“T am not here to give the definition,” said Glad- 
stone. ‘I ask what you mean by the word nominee, and 
according to your own explanation of it I give the an- 
swer.” 

Those who are familiar with the dialectical skill 
which Mr. Gladstone has shown in debate, will think 
his replies characteristic. 

As our readers doubtless know, Mr. Gladstone when 
he entered Parliament was a Tory. So intense was his 
Toryism, and with such eloquence and skill did he as- 
sert his convictions, that Macaulay pronounced him 
“the rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories,” 
who followed reluctantly the cautious and moderate 
Sir Robert Peel. 

But time changes; and Mr. Gladstone changed with 
it. Wegive his reasons for doing so in his own words: 
“I came among you,” he once said, addressing the 
Liberal party of the House, ‘an outcast from those 
with whom I associated, driven from their ranks, I 
admit, by no arbitrary act, but by the slow and resist- 
less force of conviction.” 





ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 

A physiologist or a naturalist will frequently do 
things in the name of science that he would not do as 
aman. Not every physiologist who dissects a live ani- 
mal is hard-hearted. Nor is the naturalist who robs a 
nest necessarily indifferent to the grief of the old birds. 
The one uses the knife that he may illustrate physiol- 
ogy; the other steals the eggs to get at the facts of or- 
nithology. 

Dr. Brewer, the ornithologist, once had a painful ex- 
perience--which Mrs. Fields tells in the biography of 
her husband—while studying the Hermit Thrush in 
the woods of Nova Scotia. As he had begun to sus- 
pect that there were two varieties of this bird, he came 
upon a nest of the rarest variety in the thick woods. 

Finding the old birds gone, he hastily took the nest, 
in which were several eggs, into the light of an open 
space not far off. He had just blown out the contents 
of the eggs when the old birds returned. So touching 
was their lamentation, the tone being far more pathetic 
than the birds’ ordinary cry, that, said the doctor,— 

**I would have put the eggs all back if I could.” 

The doctor once owned a mocking-bird, whom he 
valued for his tender familiarities. The bird lived 
chiefly out of the cage. In fly season he would perch 
on hie master’s finger, and be carried round the walis, 
darting at every fly as he went, and devouring them 
with special gusto. 

One day the doctor’s mother spread out a batch of 
Thanksgiving pies in the “‘spare-room” to cool. The 
bird flew into the room, selected a mince pie, pulled 
the crust off, and was enjoying the minced meat, when 
the old lady discovered him. 

Putting the pies on a large tray, she was taking 
them to a closet, when the bird, seeing her intention, 
and evidently seeing also that her hands were holding 
the sides of the tray, flew down and expressed his in- 
dignation by angrily pulling off her cap. 

—— OH 
THE LONE BEGGAR. 

In narrating his travels through Norway, Mr. Du 
Chaillu says that he met with but one professional beg- 
gar in that country. He was an old man who used to 
watch for tourists from the top of a high hill to which 
they came to see the impressive view. 

He greeted the American traveller with the usual re- 
quest for money. Upon receiving a refusal, he talked 


about the weather, the scenery, and, remarking that 
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On the traveller’s second refusal, he became angry, 
and taking from his pouch a bag filled with small coin, 
shook it in Du Chaillu’s face, saying,— 

“Look at it! look at it! Everybody has not been so 
mean as you are! Look at the money that has been 
given tome! Look at it!” 


44> 
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HIS INTERPRETATION. 

It is said that in the Southwest, before the war, there 
were many preachers who were unlearned men, some 
of whom could not even read. Many of them, in read. 
ing a chapter from the Bible, would so mispronounce 
the words that it was difficult to understand the mean- 
ing of the passages. 


The Rev. Dr. Tyng preached in the early part of his 
ministry ina Southern State. One day, an illiterate 
preacher visited him in his study. Seeing a pile of 
manuscripts, he inquired what they were. On being 
told that they were sermons, he exclaimed,— 

“Why, how many texts can you preach?” 

He used the word “preach” in the sense of “ex- 
plain.” The custom of his class was to “study” six or 
seven texts untilthey had formed some opinions about 
them. Then they ‘‘preached” (explained) them, until 
the weariness of the people compelled the minister to 
study six or seven fresh texts. 

One of these illiterate preachers took for his text the 
words, ‘““The name of the Lord is a strong tower; the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe.” 

Describing these towers as places of safety, he 
ranged through the Old Testament, and coming down 
to the New, said,— 

“The world was then in an awful condition; there 
were no towers, no places of safety! The whole gen- 
eration was without a tower! You may say, ‘How do 
you know this is so? You haven’t much learning. You 
haven’t read many histories!’ 

“Ah! but I’ve got Scripter for it. I don’t want any 
histories when I’ve got the Bible for it. Here it is: 
Peter preaching to them on the Day of Pentecost, said, 
‘Save yourselves from this untowered generation!’ ” 


—_—___—_+@+—_—_--- 


A DUTCH FARM. 

An English traveller describes a Dutch farm near 
Haarlem, and the family working it. He declares that 
he never before saw anything so exquisitely clean, 
neat, pretty, and well-arranged; the kitchen and the 
kitchen-stove a perfect picture of polished steel and 
spotless plaques; all the pails painted a bright blue 
with hoops of silvery brightness; the dairy, a scene of 
red tiles and gleaming milk-pans, pleasing to every 
sense; the barn, more like cabinet work than carpen- 
try. 

The railings of the out-door staircase to the hay-lofts 
are handsome enough for any mansion; the ladders are 
nicely finished ; the gates highly ornamental; the fences 
all elegant and tasteful. 

There is no litter anywhere; no neglected corners; 
no ill-kept patches of grass; no waste places overgrown 
with weeds, and this farm is not a rich man’s play- 
thing, but a real farm, worked chiefly by the occupant 
and his sons and daughters, who derive from it their 
whole revenue. 

Such farms, our traveller says, are common in Hol- 
land. We hope the fashion will spread to other lands, 
not omitting one that shall be nameless. We have seen 
such farms—at the opera. 


——+or 
SPITTING, 

Spitting is one of the most vulgar of American hab- 
its. Ladies walking the streets, or entering railway or 
horse-cars, are troubled iest elegant dresses should be 
ruined by tobacco-juice. Mr. Dickens, in his ‘Ameri- 
can Notes,” made great sport of this national habit, as 
if it were quite unknown elsewhere. But George Tick- 
nor, of Boston, when travelling in Europe, was sur- 
prised to find the disgusting habit as common there as 
in his own country. He says: 





One thing I desire to note on this occasion (high mass 
in the Cathedral of Milan), that I witnessed to-day, and 
have often witnessed, the habit of spitting, with which 
we are so much reproached in Yankeedom. 

tis by no means an exclusively American habit. I 
find it common in Italy. Well-dressed people all about 
me this forenoon, who paid for the chairs they occu- 
pied, spat upon the marble floor of the church without 
ceremony. So did a man of science, Secretary of the 
Institute at Venice, who lived in a fine, beautiful pal- 
azzo, that was once Cardinal Bembo’s. In Germany 
they seemed a little more careful, but there was plenty 
of it there, too. 





——or—__—— 
CONDUCTING AN ECLIPSE. 

A good story is going the rounds of the German pa 
pers. On the morning of the last eclipse of the sun, 
Capt. Von S——, of the Fusileers, issued a verbal 
order to his company, through his sergeant-major, to 
be communicated to the men after the forenoon pa- 
rade. This was its form: 


“This afternoon a solar eclipse will take place. At 
three o’clock the whole company will parade in the 
barrack yard. Fatigue jackets and caps. I shall ex- 
plain the eclipse to the men. Should it rain, they will 
assemble in the drill shed.” 

The sergeant-mz ajor, having set down his command- 
ing officer’s instructions in writing, as he had under- 
stood them, formed the company into hollow square at 
the conclusion of the morning drill, and read his ver- 
sion of the order to them, thus: 

“This afternoon a solar ec lipse will take place in the 
barrack yard by order of the captain, and will be at- 
tended by the whole company, in fatigue jackets and 
caps. The ¢ captain will conduct the solar eclipse in 

erson. Should it rain, the eclipse will take place in 
the drill shed.” 


4 
A WITTY EMPHASIS. 

Sydney Smith, whose reputation as a wit shaded his 
influence as a clergyman, occasionally exhibited his 
facetiousness in the pulpit. Dean Ramsay tells an in- 
cident of him that occurred when Mr. Smith preached 
in Edinburgh. Comparatively few men attended the 
church. The witty divine, seeing that the congregation 
was largely made up of ladies, took for his text the 
verse in Psalms: ‘‘Oh that men would therefore praise 
the Lord!” : 

Looking round the congregation with a kindly but 
humorous expression, he said, “Oh that men would 
therefore praise the Lord!” 

The emphasis laid on “men” gave the point of his 
meaning, and the worshipping women were quite will- 
ing to show by their smiles their appreciation of the 
witty clergyman’s very gentle rebuke. 


———+or+—____—_ 
BROUGHT IT IN. 
An old lady, residing in one of the charming villas 
near Tours, Paris, observing that her watch had 
stopped, told her maid to see what o’clock it was on 


the sun-dial in the garden. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, quite out of breath and carrying something 


Write to the tna Life Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., for a beautiful and useful Almanac for 
1883. Containing among other things, the celebrated 
maxims of Benjamin Franklin. Sent free. [Adv. 
——~>— 

A Good Offer.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company have just issued an illustrated treat- 
ise, “The Heart of the Continent,” describing the won- 
derful growth of the Six Great States. The book is beau- 
tifully printed, and numerous engravings of high merit 
adorn its pages. Any one sending his name and address 
with two three cent postage stamps and mentioning the 
Companion, will receive a copy by return mail, by ap- 
plying to PERCEVAL LOWELL, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. Ill. (Ade. 

ineclaanmaets 

What Doctors, Ministers, and Professors think 
of BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, as a remedy tor 
Coughs and Throat Troubles. “Have proved them ex- 
cellent in Whooping Cough.”—Rev. H.W. Warren, Bos- 
ton. “Great service in subduing Hoarseness.”—Rev. Dan- 
tel Wise. New York. “Greatly relieve any uneasiness in 
the throat.”—S. S. Curry, Teacher of Oratory in Boston 
University. “A simple and elegant combination for 
Coughs, ete."—Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston. Sold only in 
boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Ade. 
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labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsement of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers Who have been cured, B , is mailed 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New Yo 
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int YourOun® nets 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old, Everything easy, printed instruc- 
“ == tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
MEY CELS| . Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
aioe Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


A Special Bracelet Offer. 


At this season of the year jewelry manufacturers are 
not crowded with orders. We propose therefore to make 
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a special offer of our beautiful Lily of the Valley Brace- 
lets. They are adjustable to any size wrist, and warrant- 
ed the best quality of gold plate. The design is original 
with us and Is very beautiful. They are neatly engraved 
and enameled. We have them made to our order in very 
large quantities, and can thus give our subscribers the 
benefit of a very low price. No jeweller would sell these 
Bracelets for less than $1.75 per pair. We offer them, 
only until April Ist. at $1.00 per pair, postage six cents, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Waterbury Watch 


Is the cheapest reliable stem- 
winding Watch made. A 
thousand Waterbury Watches 
willaverage as good timekeep- 
ers as a thousand other watch- 
es costing from $12.00 to $40.00 
each, 

After thoroughly 
testing the Water- 
bury Watch we find 
that it is a durable 













\ keeper. 

We could fill pages 
with 
like the following: 

BENNET, ILL ot 
Nov. 20, 1882 

Tam vleased to 4 
port the safe arrival 
of the Waterbury 
Watch. It is entirely 
satisfactory both in 
looks and as an ac- 
curate, steady-going 
eae 

. D. BODMAN. 

We offer this Watch and webetPinnet Chain, with 
Charm Whistle Pendant, in a satin-lined case, for $3.50, 
and 24 cts. additional for postage and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


RUBY MAGIC LANTERN, 








This cut shows the Waterbury Watch 
at two-thirds the full size. 


With Views, Lectures, Tickets, &c., for 81: 50. 





heavy in her apron. 


“Ma foi, madame,” said she. “I can’t make out 


what it says, so I have brought it in here, that madame | 





he was very poor, again asked for money, 


may look at it herself.” 
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DRY. GOODS 


Ov r three-quarte, ers of 'y Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dres: Goods, Silks, 
. Shawls ‘Trimmings, Hosiery, U phol- 
— Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Hrurnishing' Jn- 
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Infants’ Boys’ and Girls’ Outfi & : ood, 
formation. and ‘SHOPPING GUIDE, nt 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Phila, 
Soa ~ Plea ase Say where you saw this Adve rtisement. 





(© SUPERIORITY PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE | 
—LIGHT — RUNNING— | 


Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 

30 Union Square, 
Chicago, Itls., Orange, Mass., 


or Atlanta, Ga. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK ¥ Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
= making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, etc. ‘Tells how to make South Ke nsington, 
agg Persi¢ — rent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc, ric 
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“j00 CROSS - STITCH 
Worsted Work, ete. orders, 

Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer 
i 25 ets. 


PATTERNS for 
Corners, Flowers, 
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4'Tidy Patterns, 
: li for 18-3e, stamps. 
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PENCILS, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink tor several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, 4 9A ,weee 
Send for Price 
Our Goods are sold by te dealers, 


PERFECTION TOMATO. 


This new luscious Tomato is the Largest Extra 
Early Variety known. It ditfers from most others by 
continuing to bear abundantly till frost. It is perfectly 
smooth and round, brilliant glossy red; never sun-burns, 
but rather brightens in the sun, very solid, containing 
but few seeds; ripens all over and tlirough together; a 
wonderful yielder and splendid ship pers 3; most exquisite 
fle Avor. First sent out last year, and had an immense sale 
oy: 5c. for only 30 seeds. We have grown a large quanti- 
ty for seed, and want every reader of the Compan- 
ion to try it. We know you will thank us for recom- 
mending it. We therefore propose to send a well-filled 
se for only five one-cent stamps (no others 
taken) to all who apply NOW. We cannot hold this 
offer open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
spring rush, Complete directions for cultivation, and 

a brief history of the Tomato, and its many uses, sent 
with each package. Address NOW. 


Cc. W. DORR & CO., Seed Growers, Des Moines, Iowa. 























2°; inches long, 
Nickel-Plated Crib Pins, No. 4, Made by © ‘ON- 
SOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co., Ne »w York. 6 Pins for 2 
ets. in postage stamps, or ask your storekeeper for them. 
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Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or ‘dye ad, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and rota ned by express or by mail. 


Corresponde nce Ly 
NEP HEWS & CO., 
New York. 
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_5 and 7 7 John. Street 


Czarina 
Switch. 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward, 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


CASPAR THE PEASANT’S SON. 


On the hillside slope of a valley town, 
Ina cot as brown as the roads are brown, 
Lived Caspar, a peasant by age bowed down, 


Caspar the peasant, his simple name 
Unyilded by touch of the laurelled tame, 
Yet he lived on happily all the same. 


He lived on happily, but for this, : 
The son that was most of his earthly bliss 
Was stranger than anything earthly is. 


He would follow the brook that flowed along, 
And listen all day to its murmurs strong, 
Or would stand enwrapt at a bird's sweet song. 


He had no liking for plough or for spade, 
He hated the gun and the bright sword-blade, 
And he followed no captious village-maid. 


So the father worried and tasked the lad, 
Who was good as gold when gold can be had, 
And was always merry and never sad. 


But Caspar died, and his son, who wept 
When the father folded his hands and slept, 
Saw the old man buried, and then he crept 


At night from the cot on the hillside slope, 

With a few clothes tied by a knotted rope 

And a heart that beat high and loud with hope. 

Afar, far off from his valley home, 7 

From the thick tree-groves and the mountsain’s 
ome, 

He went with his face turned straight towards home. 

And years passed by, and the great land rung 

With the sound of songs that were sweetly sung, 

By a pale, calm man, with a gifted tongue. 

He had caught from the bird its rarest note, 


And the brook had taught him its liquid rote, 
And he carried their secrets in his throat. 







And lo, one day to the valley town, 
And up the slope to the cottage brown, 
Came a man with hair like a golden crown, 
And he sought the spot where old Caspar lay, 
And he knelt by the grave a prayer to say, 
Then he rose and turned to go away, 
But he opened his mouth before he went, 
And out trom his treasures a sweet song sent, 
A song that with bird-notes and brook-notes blent. 
And he took up his stave, and said, “I know 
My father has heard me, and so | go 
Again to my work in the world below, 
“And I know he knows that no sword, nor gun, 
Nor spade, such praises and gold have won 
As the voice of Caspar the peasant’s son.” 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL, 
+o 


For the Companion. 


BRILLIANT BUT WRETCHED. 

Rachel was the actress of our 
time. She in Paris and 
London, in Berlin and St. Petersburg and New 
York. She accumulated a large fortune by a few 
years upon the stage. 
honored by the artistic world as was this great 
tragedicnne. 

But no one can read her life without repeating, 
with profound sadness, the phrase which often 
trembled on the lips of her best friends: Pauvre 
Rachel! “er life was outwardly brilliant, but in- 
wardly wretched. It failed to bring her content 
because it was destitute of high moral aims. She 
sacrificed her honor to low passions, and debased 
her genius by her greed for money. 

Born of poor parents, and leading a 
life in early years, she had a joyless childhood, 
with few advantages of education or of society. 
Coming to Paris at twelve years of age, she sang 
in the cafés to add a few sous to the family in- 
come. Her voice was thin, and she was not an 
effective singer, but her acting won attention and 
she was placed under eminent masters. 

Under their training she appeared on the stage 
and won great applause when only fifteen years of 
age. At eighteen she had taken Paris by storm 
and was earning a thousand dollars a night, which 
was more than the whole income of her family 
during any year since her birth. 

The sudden influx of wealth was of small value 
to her. Her greedy father took it all, and allowed 
her scarcely enough to purchase suitable dresses 
for the stage. The tamily life was still pinched 
and unsympathetic. 

But Rachel cared little at this time for wealth or 
sympathy. She was devoted to her art, and am- 
bitious to attain perfection in it. 

At twenty she was without a rival on the French 
stage. At twenty-one London was at her feet, and 
she bore herself with dignity in the saloons of no- 
bles and in court circles. Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington paid her honor. 

But her fall began in the very intoxication of 
success. The moral purity, hitherto guarded with 
sacredness, was surrendered to the flattery of false 
friends, and society closed its doors to her blighted 
womanhood. She grew reckless of public opin- 
ion, lost her ambition to excel in her art, and cared 
only to use her great powers to win money. 

With loss of character and lofty aims, came also 
loss of health, and before she was thirty her power 
over an audience had waned, and ere she reached 
her fortieth year she was in her grave. 

Paurre Rachel! Who can envy such a career ? 
Her own sad words reveal a weary heart. “It 
seems to me that death were preferable to this life 
which I drag along as a convict drags his chain.” 
“T have had great success, but how? At the ex- 
pense of my health, of my life! The intoxication 


most brilliant 


drew crowded houses 


Few women have been so 


wandering 


with which an admiring public inspires me, passes 
into my veins and burns them up.” 

Pauvre Rachel! brilliant but wretched ; because 
she was not true to herself and much less to her 
God. 
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In the height of her fame, her jewels were her 
pride, but in the end happier was the lot of the 
simplest peasant girl who had the jewels of piety 
and virtue in her soul. 


— 


GETTING A PASSPORT. 

A person about to visit certain foreign countries— 
Russia, Germany, Spain, for example—must, as is well- 
known, provide himself with a passport, or in other 
words, a credential from his own Government, stating 
who he is, and containing a description of him person. 
ally. The paper may serve, too, as a protection for 
the traveller while abroad. 

Such certificates are given to citizens on application 
at Washington. But it may happen that a person, 
setting off suddenly on an unexpected voyage, or from 
some similar reason, may find it inconvenient to apply, 
with proofs of citizenship, at Washington. In such 
cases, application can be made to the Mayor of the city 
in which the person chances to be, and where an ac- 
credited agent of the country which he purposes visit- 
ing is resident. 

A correspondent of the Companion, who was recent- 
ly in New Orleans and wished to go immediately to 
Havana, Cuba,—which is under the government of 
Spain,—procured his passport, or a paper equivalent 
| to one, by the last-named method. He thus describes 

the obstacles he encountered : 





At the Mayor’s office I learned that the first requi- 
site was that I should be satisfactorily identitied. As 
| 1 was a stranger in the city, this was attended with 
some difficulty. At last I thought of the cashier of 
the New Orleans Bank to whom I had been previously 
identified ; I enlisted his services in my behalf. 

On my way back from the bank [ was fortunate 
enough to meet two gentlemen with whom I was some- 
what acquainted. Their kindly offices, backed up by 
certain papers in my possession, effected my satisfac- 
| tory identification in the eye of the Mayor and of the 
law, as (sic) “ta citizen, a respectable person and one 
of good standing in society.” 

A blank was then handed me to fill out, in which I 
was required to state my place of birth and of resi- 
dence. Also my age, height in English feet and inch- 
es, height of forehead, length of nose, color of eyes, 
ditto of hair, character of my chin, size of my mouth, 
thickness of my face (not cheek), etc., etc. 

It was rather embarrassing to be asked to do all this 
for myself. But by aid of a pocket looking-glass and 
a two-foot rule I attempted to do it. 

More embarrassing still, | was then told to go to a No- 
tary Public, before whom I must swear solemnly to 
the truth and accuracy of my above personal state- 
ment and description of myself. 

The awful conseque-ce of having made some vain 
mistake in the size of my mouth, or of having put my 
nose down as medium length, when those terrible 
Spaniards might choose to consider it a long nose, now 
| flashed upon me. But in desperation I swore it was 
accurate, paid the fees and —— 

The paper thus subscribed and sworn to by myself, 
was next signed and stamped by the Mayor. Then I 
was bidden pay fees and go in search of the Spanish 
Consul, who might or might not have the grace to vise 
my document. 

After a hot walk and the mounting of many stairs, 
the black-eyed, mustachioed personage who represents 
the — of Spain at New Orleans was found. As 
he spoke shockingly bad English and I the same kind 
of Spanish, we did not make much progress in under- 
pf each other for some minutes. 

I was compelled to spell my manuscript out to him 
at length. He did not like it. In fact, rejected it, and 
sent me back to the Mayor with it twice before he 
would give it his official certification and signature. 

But the business was done at last, and I went to my 
dinner with a passport, or something which I suppose 
will answer for one, in my pocket. It had cost me a 
tiresome and disagreeable forenoon’s work and five 
dollars, more or less, in fees. 


~~ - 
IN A KANSAS PARLOR. 

‘Would you like to look into my parlor, sir?” Of 
course we said yes. Our lady hostess had just fa. 
vored us with a delightful dinner, which after our long 
ride across the prairies, was indeed a matter to be 
grateful for. She opened the door; and we looked 
into the room, expecting to see the usual stuffed hair 
cloth, the bric-d-brac, the parlor-organ, the stereopti- 
con, the photograph-album, the autograph-album, and 
the regulation parlor ornaments. If there is one thing 
more than another in which American ladies show a 
lack of originality, it isin their parlors. All are after 
one modei; and if ever anywhere you chance to find 
one differing from the standard, it is from the shape of 
the house, or some other circumstance, over which the 
lady herself had no control, and which you are sure to 
find her lamenting from a full heart. 








Judge of our surprise then, to see, in an uncarpeted 
room, three long tables covered with fresh green leaves, 
which somehow seemed all in motion. Even the win- 
dow-seats and the chairs were laden with green leaves 
and sprays; and as to the floor, it was covered with 
bare twigs. 

To our look of astonishment, the lady laughed mer- 
rily. ‘How do you like my furniture?” she exclaimed. 

But something still more odd—for a parlor—had ar- 
rested our attention. It was a great, green worm, 
somewhat tike a maple-worm, on the table. It lay 
among the green leaves and was feeding on them. 
There were scores, hundreds, thousands of these 
worms! That was what caused the motion—these rav- 
enous worms feeding on the leaves. 

“Why, what are thes. madam?” 

“My silk-worms.” 

«And this foliage?” 

“Mulberry leaves, from those hedges round my gar- 
den-lot. I bring in bushels of them every day. See 
the bare stems on the floor. 

“Yes,” continued the lady, “I commenced with a few 
worms as an experiment two years ago. George— 
that’s my husband—laughed at me at first. He works 
hard on the farm; but unless it is a better year than 
last, I shall clear as much off my cocoons as he will off 
his corn. I get seventy cents a pound for cocoons. 
And what’s the good of a parlor shut up from one 
week's end to anuther? I have little time to sit down 
in it. So Ihave papered mine with mulberry-leaves. 
And I have my attic and two chambers full of worms, 
besides. It is pretty and pleasant work to feed them.” 

“Well, this is indeed a new departure,” we said. 
‘An original idea.” 

“No, not original with me,” explained our hostess. 
“T got it from the Mennonites, those Russian refugees, 
who came to Kansas eight or ten years ago. They 
brought silk-culture here with them, and imported the 
mulberry shrubs from Southern Russia. Their women 
reel the silk off the cocoons; but that takes a great deal 
of time and patience. I prefer to sell my cocoons to 
the factory folks.” 

Surely, I thought, here is a hint for many a woman 
with a shut-up parlor and a scanty family purse. For 
it is said the business requires scarcely ten dollars cap- 
ital for a start. 


’ 





4 
SALT IN THE SEA, 

In its deepest parts the sea is intensely blue, but 

where it is shallow it is a bright green color, which pre- 

| vails until soundings cease to be struck. Some people 











that if the green water which is found nearer land were 
piled up in a basin as deep as that which holds the blue, 
it would be the same color. But the true cause of the 
difference between the two is the quantity of salt which 
the water contains. Some parts of the sea are much 
salter than others, and it is these which are the bluest. 


That the sea-water is denser in one 
is the result of evaporation, less rainfall and a smaller 
importation of fresh water by means of rivers, etc. It 
is estimated that eight feet of water are annually with- 
drawn from the Red Sea by evaporation only, and it is 
not surprising that it is salter than the Baltic, where 
the evaporation is very small, and where, unlike it, 
there is an influx of water from various streams and 
heavy annual rainfalls. 

But why is the ocean salt at all? 

The streams which feed it bring with them the salts 
of the soil through which they pass. As evaporation 
is ever going on, one would think that sea-water must 
ever grow more lime-like; but such is not the case. 
The heavy heated waters of the tropics carry saline 
matter to be absorbed by the fresher waters, which in 
their turn rush forth to seek a home in more hospitable 
regions; and hence it is that the seas from which there 
is no evaporation, and which receive abundant supplies 
from rivers, etc., keep up their character and do not 
become saltless lakes. 

So the sea is salt by reason of the earth-washings 
which are poured into it; it has different densities be- 
cause of evaporation, rainfalls and rivers, and it is pre- 
vented from stagnating by a universal system of ocean 
currents. 


ey than another 


—_———_~or———__— 
For the Companion. 


THE WATCH OF A SWAN. 


I read somewhere that a swan snow-white, 
In the sun all day, in the moon all night, 
Alone by a little grave would sit. 

Waiting and watching it. 


Up, out of the lake her mate would rise, 
And call her down, with his piteous cries, 
Into the waters, still and dim: 

With cries she would answer him. 


Hardly a shadow would she let pass 

Over the baby’s cover of grass; 

Only the wind might dare to stir 
The lily that watched with her. 


Do I think that the swan was an angel? Oh, 
I think it was only a swan, you know, 
That for some sweet reason, winged and wild, 


Had the love of a bird for a child. 
Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT. 
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TUSSLE WITH AN ANACONDA. 

The anaconda of tropical America is the largest of 
the serpent tribe, and sometimes attains a length of 
thirty and even forty feet. One which measured twen- 
ty-three feet, and whose girth equalled the circumfer- 
ence of a man’s thigh, was received at the London 
Zoological Gardens. A writer in Chambers’s Journal 
describes a tussle that his attendants had with him. 
In a box, or cage, numbered 3, in the reptile-house 
he was placed. The floor of his apartment had been 
gravelled for him, and in it a tank of water placed and 
a stunted tree, such as large serpents like to climb. He 
was brought to the gardens in a cask. The top of this 
was unscrewed, and the huge creature found his way 
into the cage through the small aperture behind. 





Roaming about in the full enjoyment of his new- 
found liberty, the monster presently turned round be- 
tween the tree and the front of the cage—a space of 
several feet—in such a way that the bight of his body, 
to use a seafaring expression, lay within this space. 

Here, feeling the contact of the glass on one side and 
the wood on the other, he suddenly expanded his coil, 
probably in the sheer luxury of being able to stretch 
fimeelf. and pushed the front of the cage out. 

The front of the cage was of glass, in a heavy frame, 
and the creature pushed not simply the glass itself, 
which was not broken, but the heavy frame-work in 
which it is fixed, was forced out. Several of the spec- 
tators saw this, and had the presence of mind to rush 
— and catch the sash before it could fall to the 

oor. 

They supported it as well as they could with 
hands and knees until assistance arrived, for the weight 
was too great for them to lift it back into position 
again. 

In the meantime, the reptile inside, excited by the 
shouting and commotion, was dashing about furiously 
in all directions. 

This scattered the gravel about, and it was then found 
impossible to return the frame into its proper place, as 
the groove was chocked with the small stones. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, aided by a number of men 
from all parts of the gardens, still kept the glass from 
descending. 

The keeper and carpenter got into the cage from be- 
hind, and throwing some blankets over the snake, 
pushed him into a corner and then proceeded to scrape 
away the gravel. 

But the anaconda, now thoroughly enraged, con- 
trived to extricate his head from the covering, and be- 
fore the men could escape, flew at the carpenter and 
seized him by the shoulder. 

The keeper courageously turned, gripped the ser- 
pent by the throat and forced him to let go, but not 
until the unfortunate man’s arm was terribly lacerated 
by the powerful lancet-like teeth. , 

Luckily, the door of the reptile-house had been 
locked, so that no casual visitors were witnesses of the 
scene; otherwise fainting women and horror-stricken 
men would doubtless have added to its confusion. 

By this time the groove was clear and the frame tem- 
porarily secured, so that the carpenter made good his 
exit, while the keeper, watching his opportunity, flung 
the creature from him and jumped out. 

Afterwards this snake became very tame and tracta- 
ble, and I established very friendly relations with it. 
Many a time I have stood at the door with Holland, 
the keeper, and allowed it to rear its great black-spot- 
ted head out of the tank till it flickered its tongue 
against my face, while I patted its shining scales with 
my hand. 

‘Towards Holland it was most affectionate, and would 
always come to the grated ventilator to see him when 
he was sweeping out the passage behind, though it 
took no notice of the people in front. 
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A DECIDED WATCH-DOG. 
A hen will sit on a porcelain egg three weeks or 
more, supposing she is doing perfectly right; and a 
watch-dog will sometimes from a sense of duty watch 
where he is not wanted, and make things uncomforta 
ble about him. Here is an amusing experience of 
some seaside visitors who found a ‘faithful’ dog of 
this kind considerably in the way: 


One of the delights of our expedition to Marblehead 
was an experience with a dog. A gentleman living 
about half a mile from the beach came to see what the 
party had to eat, and brought with him a sixty-pound 
bull-dog. 

It seemed to be a good-natured beast and frolicked 
playfully during the day. About six o’clock the gen- 
tleman went home, ont everybody supposed the dog 
went with him. 

We found, however, that we were mistaken. The 
day being warm, every man of the party had taken off 
his coat and had hung it in the garret of a little shanty 
where the cooking waz done. 

As evening came the air grew cooler. The breeze 
came off the water as the sun went down, and I con- 
cluded to put my coat on. I quietly slid into the shanty 
and started up the steep, narrow and rickety stairs. At 
the top I found the dog. Furthermore, I found that he 








| ascribe the blue to the reflection of the sky, and say 





objected to m) coming up. In the dim light I could 


| see blood in his eye. 
my coat. 

Presently the chief of the fire department went in to 
get his coat and he came back without it, too. But he 
said nothing, and several others tried the experiment, 
and came back the same way. But finally one gentle- 
man couldn't stand it, and spoke of the dog. That 
broke the ice, and we decided to get the dog down. 

We threw things at him and tried to scare him away, 
but he only growled savagely. Then one of the party 
stood at the foot of the stairs and lied like a pirate, 
saying ,— 

‘Nice dog! Good old fellow! Come, Towser!”’ But 
Towser was proof against flattery. 

It had grown quite dark, and the breeze was quite 
strong, and every body was shivering. Meat was offered 
to the dog to get him away, but he wouldn't touch it. 

Things began to be blue! The handsome yachtsman 
asked if somebody present couldn’t use some belliger 
ent terms. The chief of the department, being a fire- 
man, of course didn’t know any such terms, and neither 
did any of the rest of us. 

The doctor said if anybody would go up and throw 
the dog out he would cauterize the bites free of charge 
and our friend of the legal fraternity said he’d give his 
services in a suit for damages. But no one seemed in- 
clined to volunteer. 

The very heavy gentleman said that if he could get 
on the roof and drop through on the dog he could break 
the animal’s back, but before saying this he took care 
to observe that there was no way to get on the roof. 

There was only one thing to do, and we did it. We 
sent half a mile to get the dog’s owner. While we 
waited for him we sat and shivered, and chattered our 
teeth, and told each other it was funny, and inwardly 
thought of things that wouldn’t look well in print. 

Of course we treated the owner of the dog very po- 
litely till he had sent the dog home and we had got our 
coats. Then if we didn’t tell him what we thought of 
the brute, no matter. 


Of course I went back without 
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NOT DEAD. 

An Egyptian, when he has a lawsuit on hand, holds 
that success is aduty. If perjury will win the suit, 
he will perjure himself and a troop of friends will aid 
him. A French physician, in the employ of the Egyp- 
tian government, tells a singular story, illustrating the 
length to which an Egyptian will goin order to win 
his case. The Frenchman was accompanying Latif 
Pasha, the Governor-General of Upper Egypt, on a 
tour of inspection. While stopping at a certain village, 
two men appeared before the Pasha to complain that 
their Sheik had strangled one of their relations and 
seized his land. 


The body was brought in sewed up in its shroud. 
‘How long has he been dead?” asked the physician. 

“Several hours.” 

“Strip the body,” ordered the physician. 

He examined it, found it still warm, the pulse beat- 
ing, the eyes closed and no involuntary motion. 

The physician ordered the soles of the feet to be 
whipped, as a counter-irritant would relieve the head, 
if life was not extinct. The dead man, overhearing 
the order, opened his eyes and asked for water. 

“God is merciful,” exclaimed the complainers, “and 
has restored him to life!” 

The Pasha, however, took quite a different view of 
the case, and ordered each of them to be bastinadoed. 
While this was being done, the physician whispered 
to the corpse,— 

“Your turn will come next; you had better slip 
away.” 

The man threw off his shroud and ran off. He was 
pursued, caught, brought back and bastinadoed. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of the fraudulent pleading, the Pasha 
heard the merits of the case. 

The man, it appeared, having been unlawfully dis- 
possessed by the Sheik of his land, thought it would 
strengthen his case in the Pasha’s eyes if he should 
add the charge of murder to that of illegal eviction. 
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HE CAME BACK, 

Independence is a good quality in a man’s character 
if common-sense governs it, but self-sufficient and 
touchy people are apt to show their independence and 
self-sufficiency in an offensive way —and suffer more 
than they gain. They are the most uncomfortable 
people in the world, and the class is amusingly carica- 
tured below by the Detroit Free- Press. 


Everybody who will stop to think must admit that 
the gates at the railroad depots are a wise provision. 
One must show his ticket before he can pass to the 
train, and it is not once in a thousand times that a pas- 
senger can go astray. And yet it annoys lots of peo- 
ple to be railed off and penned up and be obliged to 
exhibit a ticket. 

Yesterday morning a very dignified man, with a 
grip-sack in his hand, tried to walk through the gates 
at the Central Depot, and when asked for his ticket, he 
haughtily replied,— 

“Tt is in my pocket.” 

“Let me see it.” : 

“T will not. My word should be proof that I have it.” 

‘Have to show your ticket, sir.” 

“I won’t submit to any such indignity!” exclaimed 
the stern man, and he didn’t. He entered the freight 
sheds, passed through a flour car, climbed over a Jot of 
hides and crept under a baggage-car, and finally thought 
he had reached the train he was after. A brakeman 
stood at the steps and asked,— 

“Going West, sir?” 

“No; going East.” 

**Then your train won’t go for three hours and a half 
yet! This train goes West!” 

And the worst of it all was, the man at the gate and 
a dozen others saw him and raised such a laugh that 
the stern man went down into the freight-house and 
hid behind a box-car. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Shamrock. 
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PATRO 
Third line down, Edward Everett. 
Fourth line down, Daniel Webster. 
3. Happiness. 
4. Nocturnal, Maternal, Diurnal, Colonel, Journal, 
Supernal, Paternal, Kernel, Internal, External, Eternal, 
Vernal, Infernal. 


5. Re(fin)ed. FIN 
De(rid)ed. Rip 

| R(aid)ed. AID 
| Re(new)al. NEw 
Sin(kin)g. KIN 

| S(lee)py. LEE 
| S(ink)ing. INK 
| K(now)ing. Now 
Car(bin)e. BIN 

Rest(ore)s. ORE 

Pi(rat)ed. Rat 

De(not)ed. NoT 


Franklin born. 
| 6. Needless, Needles, 
7. Ted, pirate, prate, irate, pate, pirated, 
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For the Companion. 
TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. 

Freddy was very fond of cats, especially kittens 
At least, he said he was, and he ought to have 
known. But I am afraid that if the cats, and es- 
pecially the kittens, had been asked, in cat-talk, 
what they thought of Freddy, they would all have 
me-ow’d in concert, and without one dissenting 
voice, “He is a MONSTER!” 

He did not look in the least like a monster. He 
had plump, rosy cheeks and hair as yellow as 
corn-silk and blue eyes that laughed whenever his 
mouth did, and when he was not naughty he was 
a dear little boy. Nobody could tell why he per- 
sisted in being so cruel to the cat family with 
which his family boarded. | 

It was a large family. First, there was the large, | 
handsome black cat, who 
considered himself the head 
of it. His name was Doug- 
las, in compliment to two 
noted characters, one in an- 
cient, the other in modern, 
history. Then there was 
the pretty Maltese lady, 
Araminta, called Mint for 
short. Then the large tor- 
toise-shell, Peter the Great, 
and the little tortoise-shell, 
Peter the Small. Then Lady 
Blanche, who put on a great 
many airs because her great- 
great - great - great - great - 
great-grandmother had 
come from Persia, and be- 
cause she had a white tail 
to prove it. And last of all, 
there were six delightful 
kittens, just at that most 
interesting age when a kit- 
ten begins really and earn- 
estly to try to catchits own 
tail. 

You may, perhaps, won- 
der a little at the size of this 
family, and think that it 
would have been well to give 
away a few of it, but on the 
Virginia shore, where Fred- 
dy lived, there is great op- 
portunity for keeping cats. 

Beside the barn, it is the 
fashion to have two or three 
kitchens and one or two 
smoke-houses and three or 
four chicken-houses and one 
or two pumphouses; and they don’t consider a 
door-yard worth looking at unless it is two or three 
acres square. 

The cats would have been perfectly happy if it 
had not been for Freddy. They had chicken-bones 
nearly every day; the man whose duty it was to 
catch oysters and dig clams and open them was 
kind-hearted and always had plenty of time, so 
that he often opened a pan of clams or oysters, or 
caught a few fish, especially for the cats. 

After the corn was stacked there were more rab- 
bits than anybody wanted. So you see, it would 
have been a sort of cat-paradise, but for Fred- 
dy. 

Freddy’s papa had a private conviction that 
his son was going to be the great inventor of the 
age. So far the inventions had all been, in one 
Way or another, connected with cats. There had 
been a thrashing-machine and a churn and a 
wood-sawing machine, all to be worked by cat- 
power; the working models only required from 
one to four cats apiece, but the real machines, 
Freddy said, would need ‘a million cats apiece, 
except the churn; a thousand and one would do 
for that.” 

Freddy came into his mother’s room one day, 
carrying the smallest kitten by the tail, and say- 
ing,— 

“Mamma, a million kictens fastened by their 
tails like this, to a par-a-lel bar, would beat the 





“haath, do you suppose Arethusa felt like | 
this when I carried her by her tail ?” 

“She felt much worse,” said his mother, grave- | 
ly. ‘Her head felt just as yours feels when you | 
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But he saw, 
that he had made her very unhappy; so he went 
out of the room without a word. Old Nancy, the | went across the y 


“Cockles and Mussels,” rocking to mark the time. | 
by the grave, hurt look upon her face, 





“How is this ? >” said Douglas, sternly; “you 


voted as the rest did.” 


“T know it,” said Mint, “but I forgot how he 


ard and half-way down the lane, 


stand on it too long, and her tail ached with your | cook, was in the kitchen-pantry beating Maryland | after dark, to pick me some catnip that night I 


pinching and the weight of her body.” 

“Well, I’li try to remember,” said Freddy, | 
thoughtfully ; “but their tails Zook like handles !” 

“If there were such things as giants without | 
ears,” replied his mother, “they would probably | 
think that your ears were meant for handles, and | 
go carrying you around by them. How would you | 
like that ?” 

“T don’t know,” said he. “I never tried it,” and | 
just then he tottered and “flopped,” as he called it, | 
against the wall, so he came stiffly out of the cor- | 
ner and went for his kiss, which meant that the | | 
punishment was over. 

Then he said, ‘*Mamma, will you please just be- | 
gin to pick me up by my ears, and stop when I 
say ‘wow!’” 

So his mother took a good hold of each ear and 
began to lift him, but was stopped almost before 
she began by a ‘*Wow!” which could have been 
heard all over the yard. 

“T think I can remember that!” said Freddy, 
and then he ran out of doors to play. 

Perhaps you will think that the cats had a va- 
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cation, at least for the rest of that day? 
deed! 

It was after dinner and Mrs. Hurst was writing | 
a letter. 

She was just telling Freddy’s aunt, in this let- | 
ter, that she really thought Freddy understood, at 
last, how much pain he gave the cats by his ex- 
periments, and that she hoped to have ne more 
trouble about it, when a wild and unearthly howl, 
such as only Freddy knew how to give, made her 
drop her pen and rush across the yard towards the 
howl. 

Freddy was hanging from the apple-tree, not by | 


Oh, in- 





caught in a slip-knot of his own making. The 
other end of the rope was securely fastened to the 
bough. 
Mrs. Hurst easily lifted him enough to loosen the 
knot and free him; she feared at first that his 


ing it gently and carefully, she decided that it was 
only rubbed and bruised, and was about to con- 
duct him to the arnica bottle, when a pitiful 
“me-ow !” 
suddenly up, and there was one of the unhappy 
kittens tied into what looked like a small fishing- 
net, and vainly struggling to free herself. 


under the tree, detached the net with two vigorous | 
pulls, and then sat down on the ground with the 





best horse-rake thit ever was made; you must 
hang ’em so that they can just reach to claw, like 
this!” 

Mrs. Hurst, Freddy’s mamma, pounced upon 
him as if he had been a mouse and she had been 
a cat, exclaiming, with tears in her eyes,— 

“© Freddy! You cruel, cruel boy! Put that 
poor little kitten down instantly, and go and stand 
on one foot in the corner as long as you possibly 
can, upon your honor!” 

Somebody once said somewhere that “practice 
makes perfect.”” You would have been surprised 


to see how long Freddy could stand on one foot | 
It always made | 


without even touching the wall. 
his legs ache pretty badly the last part of the time, 
but he did not stop for that when he was upon his 
honor; he only stopped when he began to totter 
and was obliged either to touch the wall or tum- 
ble down; that was the agreement. 


had stood for five minutes, he said,— 





whole thing in her lap, and gently released the | 
imprisoned kitten, which had been fastened in by 
| lacing the two edges of the net together, and in 
| her struggles had caught her claws in the most 
| uncomfortable manner 
“Tt’s her hammock, mamma,” explained Fred- 
dy, forgetting to cry any more; ‘“‘andI didn’t tie 
her; I only tied the hammock, so that she 
| shouldn’t jump out when I swung her.” 

“All I say to you abouc your cruelty to the cats 
| seems to do no good, Freddy,” answered his moth- 
er, sorrowfully. 
|any more, I think I must send them all away. 
Come in and have your wrist bathed now, before 
it begins to swell; and then I wish you to stop 
playing for an hour and go somewhere quite alone 
and think.” 

Now this made Freddy feel very forlorn and for- 
saken; it was a long-cstablished custom that 


biscuit and singing like a whole camp-meeting; 


only chicken-feed in the bag; it’s quite nice for a 
| pillow. 


he was fast asleep. 
| seemed to him that the stove had changed into a 





his neck, but by his wrist, which he had somehow | 


His feet almost touched the ground, so | 


just above her head made her look | 


Mrs. Hurst mounted an old chair which stood | 


“So instead of punishing you | 


so Freddy decided upon the kitchen for his think- 
|ing-ground. The thumping and singing would 
keep him from feeling utterly lonesome and de- 
serted. 

He thought it wouid be easier to think if he said 
his thoughts aloud, so he began: 

‘Fred-er-ick Hurst! aren’t you very much 
ashamed ? You ought to be. I’m glad you pinched 
your wrist. Now you know how the cat’s tail felt. 
Perhaps it felt worse, because it’s so full of joints. 
What will you do if all the cats go away? I think 
I will go on thinking laid down on this shelf. 
Mamma did not say I must stand up to do it. It’s 


And I'll be very careful and not put my 
feet in the frying-pan. It’s nice and warm gbere, 
and I like to hear the kettle sing. It sounds a lit- 
tle like purring. Perhaps it—is—purring !” 

And that was the last of Freddy’s thinking, for 
But he did not know it. It 





long black sofa, and the kettle into Douglas. And 





presently the whole family of cats, from Lady 
Blanche down to the smallest kitten, came in, one 
after the other, and sat solemnly down in a row, 
| and each one stared at him so hard that he be gan 
to feel very uncomfortable. Presently Douglas 
spoke. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘our enemy is 
at last in our power, and I have a suggestion to 
| make to you. It seems to me that he would be 
| suitably punished were each of us to do to him, 
| for half an hour, precisely what he has done to us 

| —that i is, as nearly as possible, for unfortunately 2 
| he has no tail. Are you all agreed to this ?” 

And the whole ten answered solemnly, and in 
| one mew, “We are all agreed.” 

| ‘They all rose from the sofa as they spoke, and 
Freddy suddenly observed that he, himself, was | 
| no taller than the smallest kitten had been, that 
the kitten was exactly as tall as he usually was, 


wrist was either broken or sprained, but after feel- | and that the other kittens and the cats were tall | and waked, 


| in proportion. 


feet high. 

He stood on his hind legs and picked Freddy up | 
| with his fore- -paws, holding him head-downward, 
and squeezing him uncomfortably hard as he did 
so. 

“Poor little thing! Dear little thing!” said 
| Douglas, in a soothing voice, and rubbing Freddy’s 
| hair the wrong way as he spoke. “Come out in 
| the yard and play.” 
| And out intothe yard he marched, swinging 

Freddy by one leg. In vain Freddy squirmed and 
screamed. His screams sounded to him like faint 
mewing, and he was powerless in those great paws. 





Freddy, still upside down, in his arms, began | 
swinging and singing. The motion and position 
together made Freddy dreadfully sick and dizzy, 

but he had never felt so utterly helpless in his life, | 
so he lay still, except for a faint moan now and 
then. Although he trembled to think what might 
happen next, he was thankful when Douglas sud- 
denly jumped up and handed him to Mint, say- 
ing,— 


about it, for fear he should wake before we’ve all 
had a chance at him.” 








Douglas was the largest, and he was at least six | 


Douglas sat down in the swing, and, bolding | 


“Tt’s your turn now; we’d better not be too long 


| ]’m not going to take my turn, thank you,” 
It was not against the rules to talk, so when he whenever he hurt himself, his mother took him on | and Mint put him gently on the ground, and folded 
| her lap, in the low rocking-chair, and sang him | her paws. 


was ill, because Annt Nancy said it might cure 
me. It did cure me, and ingratitude is the black- 
est of crimes.” 

“You are excused,” said Douglas. ‘‘Next!” 

Lady Blanche stepped forward and picked Fred- 
dy up with her soft white paws. He wondered 
what she would find to do to him, for, so far as he 
could remember, he had always been kind to her 
—she was so pretty and ladylike. 

She seated him comfortably on her lap, and, 
pulling a handful of colored ribbons from a pocket 
in her fur, began to tie his hair up in little points. 
She pulled very hard, and each bunch, as it was 
tied, felt like forty or fifty mosquito-bites ; but she 
talked to him gently, in a soft, purring voice, all 
the time she was doing it, teiling him how becom- 
ing it was, and occasionally stopping to stroke 
him. A shriek of laughter from the other cats 
greeted her finished work, and then Peter the 
Great came eagerly forward, exclaiming,— 

“Tt’s my turn now! I’ve got the walnut-shells 
all ready!” And turning Freddy on his back, Pe- 
ter squeezed his hands and feet into walnut-shells 
that were much too tight for 
them, and then put him 
down on all fours, and told 
him to “walk, Spanish.” 
Every time Freddy tried to 
rise, or even to roll over, 
Peter grasped him, and set 
him down on his hands and 
feet again. Each step he 
took was a separate pain; 
the shells seemed to grow 
tighter every minute, but 
just as he thought he could 
not bear it a moment longer, 
Douglas said, sternly,— 

“Time's up! Next!” 

Then Peter the Small ad- 
vanced, and, without saying 
a word, picked up Freddy’s 
feet, thus obliging him to 
walk on his hands. Al- 
though Freddy had man- 
aged desperately to pull off 
the walnut-shells before his 
next persecutor began, he 
did not enjoy being “wheel- 
hbarrowed” about the yard, 
his legs firmly held, and his 
arms and hands compelled 
to sustain his whole weight. 
Peter went faster and faster, 
and Freddy, afraid to stop 
moving his hands, was 
breathless with fatigue be- 
fore he once more heard 
Douglas say,— 

“Time’s up! Next!” This 
time he added,— 

“As he begins to show 
signs of waking, the six kittens can all go at him 
at once.” . 

With a sixtold mew of delight, the kittens fell 
upon him, the oldest exclaiming,— 

“We'll make him walk tight-rope first—stretch 
the clothes-line, some of you!” 

Five pairs of willing paws tightened the clothes- 
line between two posts, and Freddy was set upon 
it and left there, unsteadily balancing himself, 
many feet from the ground. With a faint hope 
of gaining the nearest post, and sliding down it, 
he set out on his perilous journey, with trembling 
feet and swimming head. He wavered—he was 
almost gone, and a savage hiss arose from the cat 
audience. 

A few inches farther he crept, waving his arms 
wildly, and then—he fell. 

It was not only a dream-fall, either. His feet 
| went into the frying-pan, he rolled from the shelf, 
spluttering and choking, with his 
| head in the little tub of brine which Aunt Nancy 
had that morning mixed for her pickles. 

The kettle was boiling over, and the water 
hissed angrily on the stove. 

He struggled to his feet, just as his mother and 
Aunt Nancy, each having heard the commotion, 
came in at different doors. 

“O mamma!” he cried, running into his mother’s 
| arms, ‘‘save me from the cats! indeed, indeed, I'll 
never tease them or hurt them any more!” 

Little by little, Freddy was convinced that he 
had been dreaming, but his dream had been so 
terribly vivid and real that he never forgot it. 
He was very gentle with them after that, but par- 
ticularly tender and affectionate to Mint. 

“She was the only one of them all who didn’t 
help to torment me, mamma,” he would say—for 
| his mother had agreed to “pretend” that it had all 

|really happened—“and it was just because I’d 
| been a little kind to her, only once. Oh, I think 
| cats are a great deal better than boys—that is, 
most cats than most boys!” 

MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
+o - 
Conundrums. 


| When does a chicken talk by proxy? 
| speak for one. 

What is the difference between a doll and our dog 
Rover? One is a puppet and the other a pet pup. 

Why is a violent man under arrest like the Monday’s 
wash? He must be ironed. IRIs. 


[For “Answers to Puzales,” see page 30.] 
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For the Companion. 
EPILEPSY. 

This disease has its name from a Greek word signi- 
fying to seize, indicating the suddenness of its attacks 
in the midst of ordinary health and occupations. It 
does not directly shorten life, but its cure is always a 
matter of gravest doubt. In the young it is liable to 
affect the mental development; in part, no doubt, be- 
cause it is allowed to interfere with their sports and in- 
tellectual training. 

Epilepsy must not be confounded with other convul- 
sions which resemble it. Its distinguishing character. 
istics are the following: 

The person suddenly falls; the body becomes rigid 
for, perhaps, half a minute and then is strongly con- 
vulsed; the face is distorted and livid, and'saliva comes 
from the mouth, possibly mixed with blood from a bit- 
ten tongue. The head, shoulders, arms and limbs are 
violently jerked. ‘The convulsions generally cease af- 
ter a minute or so, and the person is stupid and in- 
clines to sleep. 

The disease is due, probably, to a brief spasm of 
certain cerebral arteries which, for the time 
terrupts the flow of blood to certain nerve-centres ; 


being, in- 
but 
what causes the spasm is still uncertain. 

In the majority of cases it begins between the ages 
of two and twenty. followed 
sooner or later by others, with a tendency to increase 
in frequency. 

Though it is reckoned among hereditary diseases, 
yet it is certain that the parents may have it without 
giving it to children or grandchildren. It is probable 
that intemperance excesses favor its de 
velopment and increase its frequency if, in some cases, 
they do not originate it. 

The bromide of potassium is used as a remedy for 
the but a physician 
should prescribe it, as well as look after the general 
treatment of the patient, which will differ with indi- 
vidual When the attack is over the patient 
should be allowed to sleep until he wakes of his own 
Children should have special pains taken with 
them to ensure all needed sports and mental culture, 
and thus protect them from physical and intellectual 
degeneration. 


One attack is sure to be 


and other 


curing or controlling disease ; 


cases. 


accord, 


—— 


THE COMMON LAW. 

Some years ago, the Judiciary Committee of the Ohio 
Legislature numbered among its members a Mr. P——, 
who was neither a lawyer nor a well-informed man. 
The committee, or 
bill which several of the members regarded as unnec- 
essary, in their opinion, afforded 
ample relief in the premises. Their objection brought 
Mr. P—— to his feet, who, with the seriousness of one 
offering an important suggestion, said, “In my judg 
ment it would be both proper and expedient for the 
Legislature of Ohio to re-enact the common law, as a 
part of our statutes, for though I have heard much 
about it, I have never been able to procure the book 
that had it in.” The following explanation of the 
will indicate why the worthy Mr. P—— 
was unable to find it in any one book: 


one occasion, were considering a 


as the common law, 


“common law” 


The appellation of “Common Law” originated with 
Edward the Confessor. ‘The Saxons, though divided 
into many kingdoms, yet in their manners, laws, and 
languages were similar. 

The slight differences which existed between the 
Mercian law, the West Saxon, and the Danish law, 
were removed by Edward with facility, and without 
causing any dissatisfaction. 

He made this alteration rather famous by anew name 
than by new matter; for abolishing the three distince- 
tions above named, he called it the Common Law of 
England, and ordained that no part of the kingdom 
should be governed by any particular law, but all by 
one. 

The Common Law, as contra-distinguished from the 
Statute Law, consists of those rules and maxims con- 
cerning the persons and property of men which have 
obtained the tacit assent and usage of the inhabitants 
of this country; the consent and approbation of the 
people being signified by their immemorial use and 
practice. 

— ee 
FATAL. 

A painful scene occurred recently in Paris, owing to 
the carelessness of a father who kept poisoned weap- 
ons in a place accessible to his children: 


The Count de Belmont visited the Polynesian Islands 
a few years ago and gathered a remarkable collection 
of native weapons, showing the ingenuity and skill 
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lavished on them by the savage 
were used, 

In the collection were arrows and other weapons that 
had been dipped in poison. 

fis two sons—Albert, aged eight, and Rudolphe, 
aged twelve years—having been left alone for a short 
time in the cabinet, with the inquisitiveness of child- 
hood took down two of the weapons to play with. 

Chance placed in the hands of the youngest child one 
of the poisoned weapons, and a slight scratch on the 
wrist was sufficient to inject the fatal virus. 

When the unhappy father returned he saw the child 
writhing in agony upon the ground, a prey to fright- 
ful convulsions, from which death alone relieved him. 
The medical man who was called in was unable to save 
him, and could not even recognize the poison on the 
dagger-blade. 

_—_—@—_____ 


IN A HURRY. 

The story of the coward who “captured” two of the 
enemy by running away when they gave chase, and 
reaching camp just in time to get them caught, instead 
of getting himself caught, is repeated below in the ex- 
perience of alazy man. The incident was given in the 
Toronto (Canada) Globe: 


A Toronto lawyer recently made one of a party who 
were hunting in the Muskoka district. The members 
of the party had arranged that they should each take 
turns a@the cooking. The gentleman in question did 
not take kindly to this work, and when the remainder 
of the party returned from the chase he was invariably 
asleep, not having prepared a meal. 

His companions became somewhat disturbed at this 
laziness, and declared that he should go out and bring 
in some game. ‘This he proceeded very gladly to do. 

In a few minutes, however, he was seen at the top of 
his speed rushing frantically towards the camp with 
an immense bear in hot pursuit. He dashed into the 
shanty, the heavy doors of which were at once barred 
against the would-be intruder, the frightened hunter 
exclaiming, between gasps in trying to catch his 
breath,— 

“Boys—here’s your—fresh meat—all alive!” 

After some dozen shots had been fired from the roof 
of the shanty, where the gallant hunters had managed 
to craw] through one of the numerous smoke-holes, the 
bear was killed and the men descended and soon were 
enjoying a hearty dinner of bear-steaks. 

It appears that when the bear was first seen by the 
hunter he had his back turned towards that gentleman, 
who, taking aim rather nervously, managed, if not to 
seriously wound the brute, to at least irritate him, and 
the ‘‘cross-examination” that followed was certainly on 
the side of the bear. 

——-——_e -—-— 
PREACHER AND PUGILIST, 

One of the arguments in favor of a future life is 
based on those inequalities of the present life, which 
man’s moral sense asserts ought to be remedied some- 
where. The following sketch from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser presents one of these sugges- 
tive inequalities 

**Who is the well-dressed man with sealskin overcoat, 
hat and gloves? He carries a gold-headed cane, and is 
followed by a scarlet blanket. Do you know him?” 

“Oh yes; that is Slugger, the pugilist. Fine man. 
Hard hitter. Very popular. Always surrounded by 
a crowd of admiring friends, as you see him now. He 
is very well off; was given a benefit the other night 
which netted him five hundred dollars.” 

“Indeed! he is very fortunate.” 

“Oh yes; avery fortunate fellow. 
profession, you see.” 

“Who is that white-headed, weary-looking old man, 
close behind the pugilist and his friends? Poor man! 
he seems thinly clad for this wintry weather. Do you 
know him?” 

“Oh yes; that is old Faithful, a country clergyman. 
Very learned man, they say. Beena preacher of the 
gospel all his life, but poor as a rat. He had a benefit, 
too, the other night.” , 

“Oh, indeed! Did it net him much?” 

I don’t think it did. You see, it was a sort of a sur- 
prise party. His parishioners called upon him in a 
body, ate up everything there was in the house and left 
him presents to the amount of sixty cents.” 


——_ > ——____— 
UNAPPRECIATED., 

There are painters who seek to produce effects by 
what is known as the splashing style. They daub on, 
with brush or palette-knife, masses of paint and then 
name it a “Symphony in Color,” or “Chromatic Tones.” 
Here is a young artist who was enlightened as to what 
school she belonged, though not in quite so euphonious 
terms as the newspaper art critics use: 


tanks high in his 


races by whom they | 





A youthful being of the gentler sex over whose head, 
as the story-writers would say, scarcely twenty sum } 
mers had passed, wished to breathe out her longings 
for the beautiful on canvas or ground-glass panels. 

She painted some golden-rod from nature, a lovely 
specimen, with five beautiful bunches of yellow flow- 
ers depending from one stalk 

When she showed it to her mother, expecting her 
unqualified approbation, that unfeeling and matter-of 
fact relative said it looked as if some one had dipped 
his fingers in boiled squash, and had left the imprint 
of them on the panel. 


———_ 
“TICKLE, MY CLIENT.” 

Sergeant Ballantine, an English lawyer now lectur- 
ing in this country, is noted for the severity of his wit, 
which he frequently uses in cross-examining witnesses. 
Like many other professional ‘“‘wits,” he never takes 
kindly a joke against himself: 


On one occasion he had a lady client with the pecu- 
liar name of Tickle, for whom he appeared before the 
late Baron Martin in a breach-of-promise case. A 
point of law arose, and Mr. Ballantine began an ad- 
dress to the judge in these words: ‘Tickle, my client, 
my lord’”’—— 

lere he was interrupted by his lordship saying, 
“Tickle her yourself, my learned brother.’”’ Every- 
body in the court roared with laughter except Mr. Bal- 
lantine, who looked glum and was very grumpy 
throughout the day. 


en 
GANDER AND SNAKE, 
A gander, though it is a goose, is not wanting in 
courage, as the following account of a battle in Eufau- 
la, Ala., shows: 


A gander in this town came across a snake in his 
path and gave him battle. They fought fast and furi- 
ously, and the snake was seen to strike his antagonist 
five times, the fifth time just above the bill on the front 
of the head. 

In a moment the gander began to stagger, and then 
go round and round, and in two minutes fell, expiring 
almost immediately. The snake was then killed and 
found to be about two feet in length with six rattles. 


Qe 


A LECTURER once prefaced his discourse upon the 
rhinoceros with—‘‘]1 must beg you to give me your un 
divided attention. Indeed, it is absolutely impossible 
that you can form a true idea of the hideous animal of 
which we are about to speak, unless you keep your 
eyes fixed on me!” 


| zette, 
| pleased, 





ButcuEer—“For dinner? Yes, ma’am. Nice quar- 
ter of lamb, ma’am?”’ Mra. Turtledove (a bride of two 
| weeks)—**Oh, but there are only two of us! Don’t you 
think an eighth would do as well?”—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 








| book on penmanship ever issued: price. 


Iron, Potash, and the best vegetable alteratives, ren- 
der Ayer’s Sarsaparilla unequalled as a blood medicine. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 

Dr. JNO. P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have 
given it with present decided benefit in a case of innutri- 
tion of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.” [Adv. 

——— 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
HAS RECEIVED UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT. 

No other preparation possesses such remarkable prop- 
erties for embellishing and strengthening the hair and 
rendering it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and 
eradicates dandruff. 

BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Adv, 








| Will be mailed) .FREE to all applicants, and to one 
of last year without orde ring it. It contains about 175 
pag zes, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions ‘and 
aluable directions for planting 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
ble to all, espe any to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 
FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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THe SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND, =| Eke 
No, 1, $4.50 per Twenty-five per al~den 30, 









cent more Sugar 


every year and a| came safe to 

better quality from| me. I have 

» POST'S | Galva-| tried it and 
nized Eureka 


like it very 





a Sap Spouts than| much. It 
= from any others, is the verdict of over | does all you 
a 20,000 Maple Sugar Makers that use them. | claim for it, 


t2@-Their perfect working with 
the utmost satisfaction is guaran- 
teed, Only a trial is needed to convince 
one of their superiority over all others, If every 
Sugar Maker not having tested them will tap half his 
sugar bush with the E urekas the coming season, a full 
supply the following season will be the re: sult. If you 
ail to procure a supply of a Hardware dealer 
on Agent, I will deliver at any Railroad sta-| 
tion named in the U. S. east of the Mississippi 
River not less than 100 Spouts on receipt of | 
these prices. I will send you samples of my No. 1 and 


even to clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes. 


6,000,000 


ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 

1882. I have used the 

; we like it. My boy six 
1e pots toes out of the cel- 


Yours, &c., 
CEDAR FALLS, [OWA, Jan. 
Potato Parer ever since it ¢ 
| years old can run it. We take 
lar and pare them dirt and “yy Yours, B. THROPE, JR. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan, 26, 1882, From wife to cook, allare 
more than ple “ased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles inthe kitchen. Iam sure 












0.2 Spouts, postpaid, on receipt of three U.S. 3-cent | that w 7 a atoes at 75cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
Stamps. De ptive circulars sent free. Address orders | in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
at once to C, C, POST, Burlington, Vt. saved. Yours, &c., WALTER STICKNEY. 

Caution.—Any other Spout with parallel le or| CLINTON CORNERS, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1882. The Potato 





flanges with chambers 
between them for the 
free flow of sap, a 
bucket hanger, inte- 
gral or detachable, or 
a drop lip thereon, in- 
fringe my patents. $4.25 
uy Eurekas only and cal Aes 


Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves timeand 
— the potatoes much thinner than a be done by 
sand ours, (. G, TOUSEY. 

Sent by mail, postpaid. on receipt of $1, oo, 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 10-3c, stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 








r hundred. 
ng infringers. 











THE LARGEST AND FINEST WORK OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD! 


Embraces a History of Writing, with fac-simile illustrations from ancient manuscripts; a large number of Com- 
“ete Alphabets of all kinds by the le: ading Pen-Artists of England, France and Germany; Ornaments by Riester, 

‘euchere, and mnier, of Paris; and Practical and Ornamental Penmanship by all of the best Penmen of the Unit- 
ed States. Also chapters on Teaching Penmanship, Business Letter Writing, Off-Hand Flourishing, How to Pre- 
are 8 vecimens for Photo-Engraving, Writing Cards and Invitations, &c. This book has cost thousands of dol- 
ars. The price is $5.00. To those who have purchased Gaskell’s Compendium it will be mailed, prepaid for only 
three dollars, elegantly bound. The book is very cheap at ten dollars acopy. AGENTS WANTED. It is the 
finest and best selling book for agents ever published. Address. 


Prof. G, A. GASKELL, Pubiisher, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 


SOME OF THE BEST AUTOCRAPHS, 


Showing improvement from using Gaskell’s Self-Teaching Compendium of Penmanship, RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH. These persons have all learned at home, at odd hours, without a teacher. 


Garg, Lets LM AD nif 


Post-office address, 178 East 122d Street, New York City. 
The Best Specimens of Improvement are those from C. R. Barrett, 315 Fulton 8t., 
Chicago, whose portrait is given below. 








Mr. MARTHENS 
DEAR SIR: 

I bought your Compendi- 
um some six months ago, 
and have practised from it 
since that time. Think I 
have made some improve- 
ment. If I have made 
enough to entitle me to no- 
tice in your Penman’s Ga- 
shall be greatly 
I expect to send 


SAYS Mr. BARRETT WRITES: 


FRIEND GASKELL: 


I take great pleasure in 
sending you in this letter 
specimens of m hand- 
writing before using your 
Compendium, and also my 
present style. Am now 
teaching in one of the busi- 
ness colleges of this city. 
Wishing you abundant suc- 
cess in the publication of 
yore self-teaching system, 

am. 


you several new subscrib- Yours truly, 
ers. Am eighteen years of C. R. BARRETT, 
age. Yours truly, 


315 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 
G. A. MARTHENS, 


N. Y. City. 
178 East 122d Street. 


Mr. OTTINGER WRITES; 
DEAR MR. GASKELL: 

Tam now a teacher in a 
Business College in Nash- 
ville, and what I have done 
in the way of writing has 
been by means of your Self- 
Teaching Compendium. 
Please mail mea few copies 
of your Penman's Gazette, 
and I will send a subscriber 
ortwo, Yours truly, 

P, C, OTTINGER, 
Tenn. 

Caney Branch, Green Co, 


The Old Hand, 


OCCtbrage 


The New 








FROM Mr POWER: 
My DEAR SIR: 

Will you kindly mail me 
a price list of the pens you 
mail with your Compendi- 
um? You must add m: 
name to the many who at- 
tribute great improvement 
in handwriting to your val- 
uable Compendium, I - 
be glad to receive a-copy 
your Penman’s Gazette. “ 
closed are specimens of old 
and new hands. What do 
you real/y think of my im- 
provement? 

Yours very truly, 
D. I. POWER, 
Drawer 1028. Quebec, Can, 


WY 
j= te 












The Old. 


C Pent Breve Dd 


The New. 








Post-office address, Caney Branch, E. Tenn. Post-office address, Drawer 1028, Quebec, Canada. 


Gaskell’s Compendium of Penmanship differs from all other systems in this: It is complete in one 

package—every thing necessary to enable one to master a good handwriting, in the way of copies and instructions— 
fei included. There is nothing else to buy. THE P: RICE IS ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, fully 
prepaid, anywhere. 


Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New-York City P. O. 

All letters should be addressed to Mr. Gaskell, as above. Communications relating to the business colleges of 
which he is the proprietor, at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, should also be directed to his city address, and 
will in all cases receive the most prompt attention, 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Also; just published, THE PENMAN’S HAND- BOOK, the largest and finest 
5. Gives specimens from all the ancient and modern penmen of the 

world; hundreds of plates, costing thousands of dollars! This large book is designed for adepts, those who have 
| aire ady used Gaskell’s Compendium. A copy of the Hand-Book only $3.00 to those who have Gaskeil’s Compend= 
ium, Order at once, as the edition is limited, 
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For the Companion. 


IN WINTER STORMS. 


The sun is bright, but the wind blows ;hrill 
From the ice-fields of the Pole, 
And down the slope of the leeward hill, 
The sea-roar sounds, like the roll 
Of guns that thunder when armies meet, 
Where the trumpets bray, and the sharp drums beat. 


Far out, where white is each curling crest, 
And the great foam stars are brigh 
And strong, black ships, from the 
Long aise by a stubborn fight, 
The thin clouds drift, and the petrel’s hail 
With its clear note rings through the rushing gale. 


The bending curve of the southward bay 
Is ringed with the gleaming sand; 
And rocks that are ragged, hard and gray, 
Where the sentinel beacons stand, 
Through the driving spray show grim and cold, 
Though starred by the sunlight with flecks of gold. 


They call them the rocks of Love’s Despair, 
For a hundred years ago, 
When wild wind-songs were loud in the air, 
And the night was white with snow, 
A great ship, heavy with orient freight, 
On that stern reef sprang to a cruel fate. 


t, 
high waves wrest 


A mile beyond, and the harbor shone 
With the cheer of rest and home, 
While fierce seas beat on the biting stone, 
And black in the chilling foam, 
Through the night, and snow, and tempest’s roar, 
The wreck and the dead were driven ashore. 





The wind is here, though a hundred years 
es away 











Have crumbled the ray, 
Made sacred by true love’s burning tears 
On that long-past winter d: 





More graves have grown on the leeward hill, 
And the rocks and the sea are with us still. 
THOos. S. COLLIER, 
—~~@>——_ 


For the Companion. 


“DEM COMICKS.” 

Last week I noticed that my cistern needed re- 
pairs, and whenever I wanted small jobs done I 
always applied to old Jerry Lyons, the universal 
jobber of the town. 

From mending a horse-collar to patching a roof, 
old Jerry was an adept, but he never did more 
than job. He would work in a crop if it was al- 
ready planted, but he would never plant it; he 
would mend, but he would not make. In fact, he 
seemed to have a natural antipathy to beginning 
or constructing anything. 

But his numerous jobs gave him a good living, 
and his excellent, industrious wife seemed to sup- 
plement, or piece out, many of the deficiencies in 
his character. She used to say,— 

“T starts a ting, and Jerry he finishes it. We's 
half-and-half, you see, and it takes us bof to make 
a whole,” and then she would laugh in her jolly 
way until her fat sides shook again. 

It was a pleasant, cool morning, and as Jerry’s 
cabin was just outside of the town, I decided to walk 
out and see him myself about my cistern, so as to 
get exercise and fresh air. I found Jerry sitting 
on a bench under a large tree in front of his house, 
and I noticed his head was bent forward and his 
attitude was one of deep depression. 

His only son and heir, Magsmillion they called 
him, though I suppose his name was intended to 
be Maximilian, sat on the step hugging his knees. 
As Magsmillion, who was only seventeen years 
old, had run to legs, and had a very small body 
and a small gourd of a head, his long knees touch- 
ing his nose gave him a very queer appearance. 

I saw, though, that in both the black faces there 
was a look of trouble. Uncle Jerry was always a 
solemn negro, but to-day he surpassed himself, 
for he looked as if he was under sentence of death. 

“Good-morning, Uncle Jerry,” I said. “I've 
come to get you to mend my cistern to-day, for 
there’s a bad leak in it.” 

“*Mornin’, ma’am. Magsmillion, gib a chair 
to Mis’ Gordon. Want me to mend your cistern, 
ma’am? ’Pears like I aint got no sperit fur job- 
bin’ ter-day. I aint had a wink ob sleep fur tree 
nights’ hard runnin’. Dat sort ob weakens me, 


you see.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with you? Have you been 
sick ?” 

“No, ma’am; it’s all ’cause dem comicks,” with 
a groan. 

“The comet!” I exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“Yes’m. How kin I lay down and sleep o’ 


nights when I sees dem two awful tings rampagin’ 
‘bout de skies? Fust one comes out ’bout eight 
o'clock and cavorts round, lookin’ whar he kin 
git de best holt ob de earth, and den t’oder one he 
whips out bout two in de mornin’, and he ’vesti- 
gates, and when de two ’grees dey’ll let down dere 
tails and sweep us inter de future quicker’n you 
kin say Jack Robinson.” 

It would have been a waste of words to have 
attempted to give old Jerry his first lesson in the 
nature of comets; besides, I was in a hurry to 
have him stop the leak in my cistern. I told him 
that comet or not, I should probably need water 
to the last moment, and in a few hours not a drop 
would be left in the cistern. 

“T’ll come, ma’am, fur I reckon you’re ’bleeged 
to have water. I'll jest stop long nuff to git my 
brekfus.” 

“Breakfast!” I cried. “Why, you're very late 
to-day. It’s near eleven o’clock.” 

“T dunno wot mammy’s doin’,” 


»” spoke up Mags- 
million, in an injured tone. ‘“She’s been gone 


down to de creek sence sun-up. I reckon she’s 
washin’.” 





| Go right down and tell your mammy,” he said 
to Magsmillion, ‘I’m ’bleeged to go up in town 
right away. I reckon she’s makin’ de coffee and 

| bilin’ de meat at de creek whar she’s washin’. 

| ‘You see, ma’am, I can’t go till Marier comes 

| to take care ob de cabin while I’m away. Dere is 

| sich a pack ob rogues round here!” 

I thought that Uncle Jerry couldn’t have quite 
made up his mind to a universal conflagration, 
.since he still allowed himself care for his property. 

“JT will wait myself,” 1 said. ‘Maria promised 
to spin me a hank of fine yarn, and I must see her 
about it.” 

In a few minutes Maria, hot, and smiling as 
usual, was in the cabin shaking me warmly by 
the hand, and inquiring about everything on my 
place, from the children to a little new kitten. 

“Sot right down, ma’am, and wen I done gib 
Jerry his grub I’ll tend to de yarn. It’s most done 
anyhow.” 

Jerry looked on complacentty for him while she 
set the table with a coarse clean cloth, and put 
down wonderful white delf plates, covered with 
immense flowers. But I noticed that Magsmillion’s 
little black face was screwed up into an expression 
of intense disgust. 

Uncle Jerry drew his chair to the table, took up 
his knife and fork expectantly and waited. 











wouldn’t. Wot is we gwine to do?” and the boy | officers of the Constitution. The first lieutenant, 


danced about in the very extremity of terror. 

“Wot is dat boy drivin’ at?” cried Maria, be- 
wildered, as she ran to the door. Great black 
clouds of smoke were rolling in from the east. In 
one minute Maria took in the situation. 

“Somethin’s sot fire to Jim Stratton’s field, and 
de dry grass and weeds is higher’n my head. It’s 
blazin’ like tinder. Run, boy, and pull down de 
cross-fence tween him and us "fore it catches. Dll 
bring de hoe and rake. Ef dat fire gets inter our 
field, dat’s gone too.” 

I went with her, though I knew I could be of no 
use in fighting the fire. But I never in my lite 
saw & man or woman work as that woman did 
that morning. She cut the grass and tore much 
of it up from the division-line, and boxed Mags- 
million at intervals to keep his courage up. She 
worked him as he had never been worked before 
in his life, but when the danger was over, and the 
field safe, she sat down, a limp, quivering mass, on 
the ground. At that moment Jerry came runging 
up. 

“Oh, I seed de fire, and I tought”—— 

“You tought it was de comick,” she said, faintly. 
‘‘and ’stead ob hurryin’ up and helpin’, you stands 
shoutin’ and tremblin’. Oh, I’m clean outdone 

“Bring some water!” Jerry cried, to the boy; 
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CAPTURE OF THE GUERRIERE. 


air at the top of her voice, dréw out adish and 
set it before him with a flourish. It held a small 
piece of cold corn bread. 

Uncle Jerry looked round bewildered. 

“Ole ooman, whar’s de coffee and de bacon? 
And you aint gwine to gib us no hot bread ?” 

“Dat’s all,” she said, cheerily. ‘Draw up, 
Magsmillion, and stop dat squirmin’. Here’s your 
brekfus.” 

‘“‘What’s de matter ?” old Jerry said to me, with 
an appealing motion of his hands. ‘Is dem com- 
icks done tuck away yer senses ?” 

“Senses!” she said, with a laugh. ‘No, ole 
man, it’s me dat’s got all de sense in dis fambly. 
I tolt you last night de fence was down, and de 
cow and calf would git togeder. You grunted 
and *lowed it wouldn’t make a mite ob difference, 
‘cause dem comicks was a-whoopin’ down on us. 
I tolt Magsmillion to cut some wood and bring de 
water to make coffee; and he whined, and says he 
was scared to go to de creek, ’cause dem comicks 
mought fall when he was out, and he couldn’t git 
back to de house. Course dere aint no brekfus, 
and dere aint gwine to be dinner neider, ef you 
and Magsmillion don’t come to your senses and 
let de comicks ’lone.” 

Solemnly Uncle Jerry rose from his seat, and 
taking Magsmillion by the collar, led him out, the 
boy’s long legs dragging back. We heard old 
Jerry say ,— 

“Now, my son, I wants to make you ’member 
your duty,” and then arose such doleful sounds 
that for a few minutes Magsmillion had certainly 
forgotten the comet. Maria fell on a seat, her face 
beaming with smiles. 

“Dat’s it!” she said. ‘He aint gittin’ a lickin’ 
amiss, and bof ob ’em is done forgot de comick. 
Dere goes Jerry straight to town. He’s ’shamed 
to come in now, I reckon, and he’s mad and hon- 
gry, too.” 

“It was a pretty sharp lesson,” I said. 

“Bless you, honey, dey had to larn someting. 
I didn’t want to starve ’em, but dat hurts ’em 
worse dan ef I had beat ’em. Day in, day out, 
dar dey sets, Jerry groanin’ and gruntin’, and dat 
boy poppin’ his eyes "bout like a scared rabbit. 
Dey aint lent a hand to nothin’ sence de comick 
came.” 

‘You are a wise woman, Maria,” I said. “You 
understand there is no danger in the comet.” 

She became very grave. “I dunno, marm. I 
knows nothin’ "bout it, and I don’t want to know. 
When my time comes to go, I spects itll find me 
at my work, and ef I knowed de hour, I wouldn’t 
stop to fold my hands.” 

In five minutes we heard a yell outside, and 
Magsmillion dashed in, throwing an empty bucket 
on the floor. 

“Tt’s a-comin’, mammy! It’s done sot fire to 
de world! Daddy said it would, and you said it 








Maria, making a cheerful clatter among the | 
plates and dishes in the safe, and singing a lively | 
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“trow it on your mammy’s face; she’s gwine to 
faint.” The bewildered boy brought the water, 
and accidentally dashed a large portion of the 
contents of the bucket over his father’s legs, tip- 
ping the bucket over as he was placing it on the 
ground. 

“How you feel, ole ooman ?” he asked, tenderly, 
when she was seated in a comfortable easy-chair. 

“Pretty well run down, Jerry; pretty well run 
down. I can’t stand sich anoder tussle, I tell 
you.” 

“You sha’n't stand it. 
done wid dem comicks !” 

She laughed in the old jolly fashion, and the 
last I saw of Magsmillion he was nursing his legs 
and grinning from ear to ear. 


I tell you, Maria, I’m 





For the Companion. 


THE OLD IRONSIDES. 


Every navy has its favorite ship around which 
cluster the most glorious traditions of the service 
—the typical ship of the nation. 
the English man-of-war, Victory, calls to mind 
Nelson and Trafalgar. The Embuscade recalls 
one of the most brilliant exploits of the French 
marine. 

In our own navy, the Hartford and Kearsarge, 
by reason of the exploits with which they have 
been associated, are popular favorites. Yet, even 
in the light of their renown, the fame of the Old 
Tronsides remains undimmed, and she still holds 
in the public estimation the place she made her 
own in the days of Preble, Hull, Bainbridge and 
Stewart. 

Eighty years old, of no possible use in modern 


warfare, the noble vessel had, after an interval of 


nearly thirty years, reappeared in foreign waters, 
as the bearer to Havre of our goods fer the last 
great Paris Exposition. Having discharged this 
mission of peace, she has furled her sails forever. 

The Constitution was built at Boston, and 
launched September 20, 1797. She was rated as a 
“forty-four-gun frigate,” though her armament 
exceeded, sometimes by eight, and on one occa- 
sion by eleven, this number of guns. She did not 
go to sea until the 20th of June, 1798, when she 
began to cruise against the French privateers, 
France and the United States then being at war. 

The Constitution’s service during the “Quasi- 
war,” as the hostilities with France have since been 
called, were signalized by one or two dashing ex- 
ploits. One of these illustrates the spirit of the 
navy of that day. 

The English packet Sandwich had been cap- 
tured by the French and carried into Port Platte. 
As the Sandwich was a remarkably fast ship, ac- 
tive preparations were made to convert her into a 
privateer for the purpose of preying upon English 
and American commerce. 

Her movements were closely watched by the 
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Mr. Isaac Hull, repeatedly urged upon Commo- 
dore Talbot the feasibility of cutting out the 
blockaded privateer. Finally orders were given 
| to make the attempt. 

| A small coasting sloop was procured, manned 
| by seamen and marines, and commanded by 
Lieut. Hull. She was sent into the harbor dis- 
guised as a harmless trader. The better to con- 
ceal the purpose of the expedition, the frigate 
stood off the coast. 

The real character of the sloop was not sus- 
pected. The French allowed her to come in col- 
lision with the Sandwich. At word of command, 

| the seamen and marines rushed from below, and 
| despite a smart resistance, boarded the ship, driv- 
| ing the crew from her deck and lowering the tri- 
color that floated defiantly at her peak. 
| Although the enterprise involved the storming 
of a battery on shore, the Americans rejoined the 
| frigate without the loss of a man. In the end the 
brave seamen had their trouble for their pains. 
Port Platte being a neutral port, the Sandwich 
was given up to Spain by our Government, and 
the officers and men of the Constitution lost the 
prize-money. 

During the war with Tripoli, many of the offi- 
cers and men of the Constitution participated in 
the different enterprises against that pirate strong- 
hold. Five of her midshipmen took part in the 
destruction of the Philadelphia, and by the explo- 
sion of the Intrepid, which had been sent into the 
harbor of Tripoli as a torpedo, designed to blow 
up the Tripolitan gunboats, two of her lieutenants, 
Messrs. Wadsworth and Isracl, perished with the 
lamented Somers. It was believed that the high. 
spirited ocean-warriors, preferring death to sur- 
render, applied the torch to the magazine of their 
vessel and perished with her. 

While the Constitution was lying at Portsmouth, 
England, in 1811, an angry altercation occurred 
between Capt. Hull, at that time in command of 
the frigate, and the English captain in regard to 
deserters. A man had deserted from the Constitu- 
tion, and the British officers had refused to give 
up the run-away, he having represented himself to 
be a British subject. 

A few nights later, an object was seen floating 
on the water alongside the Constitution, which 
proved to be a sailor. When taken on board, the 
man declared, in a rich Irish brogue, that he was 
a native-born American. The next morning the 
British authorities demanded the surrender of the 
Irishman; but, following their precedent, Capt. 
Hull refused to give him up. 

Observing some suspicious movements on the 
part of the English vessels lying near him, Capt. 
Hull determined to change his berth. Two Brit- 
ish frigates had ranged up close alongside the Con- 
stitution. The crew of the latter stood ready at 
the guns, and the pilot expressed doubts of going 
clear. He was told to go foul, if he could do no 
better; but, by careful handling, a collision was 
avoided. 

That night the Constitution was followed to her 
new anchorage by a frigate, and all on board the 
“Old Ironsides” anticipated an attempt to repeat 
the attack that had been made on the Chesapeake. 
Accordingly the drum beat to quarters, and every 
preparation was made to repel an attack. 

An officer passing through the batteries said to 
the hardy seamen clustered about the guns that 
this was a sailors’ quarrel, and he should expect 
good service of them. Instantly, as it by a spon- 
taneous impulse, a cry was raised,— 

“Let the quarter-deck look to tfe colors, and we 
will look to the guns!” 

The English frigate, noting the preparations, 
sheered off, and the night passed without an en- 
counter. Thenceforward, this reply of the sailors 
became the watchword on board the Constitution. 

During the war of 1812, the Constitution's tradi- 
tional good-fortune attended her. At the opening 
of the contest, she escaped from a British squad- 
ron of seven vessels, which for three days and 
nights held her hard in chase. 

During the chase it fell calm, and Capt. Hull 
adopted the ingenious expedient of “kedging” to 
effect his escape. Boats were sent forward with 
kedge-anchors, which were dropped, and to which 
the ship was warped up; the process being so rap- 
idly repeated that the Constitution had gained con- 
siderably upon her pursuers before the ingenious 
device was discovered. 

On the 19th of August the Constitution, while 
cruising in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fell in with, 
and after,a stubborn resistance captured, the Brit- 
ish frigate Guerriére, Capt. Dacres, one of the 
vessels which had for so many days held the Con- 
stitution in chase. 

Our frigate was the heavier ship, and mounted 
four or five more guns than her opponent; but 
very remarkable was the disparity of execution, 
the American loss being seven killed and seven 
wounded, while the British admitted a total loss 
of seventy-nine killed, wounded and miésing. 

Capt. Dacres had been accustomed, before the 
war, to speak contemptuously of the Constitution 

as “a bunch of pine-planks sailing under a piece 
of striped bunting.” It is related that when he 
came on board the victorious ship, Capt. Hull, ad- 
vancing to greet him, said,— 

“Capt. Dacres, I am glad to see you!” 

*Yes,”’ responded the British commander, with 
an oath, “TI should think you mizht he.” 

The Guerriére was so terribly shattered that 
she could not be brought into port and was there- 
fore burned. 
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The Constitution’s next encounter with the ene- | 
my took place on the 29th of December, 1812, | 
when she captured the British frigate Java, a ves- 
sel of the same class as the Guerriére. The Con- 
stitution was then commanded by Commodore 
Bainbridge, who was severely wounded. Capt. 
Lambert, the British commander, died from his 
wounds, though not before he had received the 
most considerate attention from his captors. 

The Constitution’s last battle was fought on the 
20th of February, 1815, when she was command- 
ed by Capt. Rear-Admiral Stewart. Her uniform 
good fortune attended her, and the encounter re- 
sulted in the capture of the British ships Cyane, 
of thirty-four, and Levant, of twenty-one, guns. 
Capt. Stewart carried both his prizes into Port 
Praya, and here, for the third time in the course 
of the war, the frigate made her escape from the 
enemy. 

A little after noon on the 11th of March, Lieut. 
Shubrick, while pacing his quarter-deck, discov- 
ered the topsails of a large ship rising above the 
bank of mist in the of- 
fing, which his prac- 
tised eye told him was 
man-of-war. The 
and her 
prizes immediately got 
under way to meet the 
stranger. 

Scarcely had the har- 
bor been cleared, when 





a 
Constitution 


two other strange sails 
were The 
three vessels constitut- 
ed a squadron of heavy 
frigates, sent out from 
England expressly to 
capture “Old Iron- 


observed. 


sides.” 

An exciting chase en- 
sued. Thoughthe Con- 
stitution at one 
time so close to her pur- 
suers that the officers 
could be plainly seen 
standing on the ham- 
mock-cloths, she out- 
sailed, or outmanceu- 
vred, them all. The 
Cyane alsoescaped, but 
the Levant, less fortu- 
nate, was driven back 
into Port Praya and fell 
into the hands of the 
enemy. 

So ended the Consti- 


tution’s services during 


was 











Wendell Holmes, has embalmed her name in the 
lines beginning, 
“Aye, tear her tattered ensign down,” 
familiar to every school-boy in the land. 
— +> 
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THITHER. 


There is no discord in that new-found land; 
A wondrous harmony breathes everywhere! 
There is no lack of a fulfilment grand 
In Godful things ’mid that untroubled air! 
There are no grieving hearts in any home, 
And sighing is forgot! The full surcease 
Of all unrest has dawned, at last, and Peace 
Has found sure anchorage, no more to roam! 
All that was beautiful and sweet on earth 
Has found in that new realm another birth, 
And lovelier; while, with all life inwove, 
The passionment of an all-peerless love 
Makes joy acrown! O Christ, but give us strength 
Here so to live we may win Heaven—at length! 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 





For the Companion. 
A TEMPERANCE WOMAN. 


Some few years ago, Mrs. Livermore was in- 
viged to deliver a temperance address at the Agri- 
cultural Fair held in 
Marshfield, Mass. 

Adelaide Phillips was 
then at her home in 
Marshfield, and went to 
hear the gifted speaker. 
The address was one of 
Mrs. Livermore’s best, 
—earnest, graphic, im- 
passioned. Miss Phil- 
lips was very much 
moved, and sought 
Mrs. Livermore at the 
close to express her in- 
terest and sympathy. 

“Let me compensate 
you for what you have 
given me this morn- 
ing,” said Miss Phillips. 
“All my singers are at 
my house to-day, ar- 
ranging for the concerts 
of next season. 

“T ran away from 
them and from work to 
hear you. Go home 
and dine with me, and 
for your hour of ora- 
tory I will give you an 
hour of the best music 
we can furnish.” 

Mrs. Livermore ac- 
cepted the invitation, 
and for an hour was an 
audience of one enjoy- 
ing a concert of unsur- 





this memorable war, in 
the course of which she 
had captured two frigates, one frigate-built ship, 
one corvette, and one man-of-war schooner, be- 
sides many rich merchant vessels. 

From this time forward the services of the Con- 
stitution were those ordinarily performed by a 
miun-of-war in peace. About 1832, a 
proposition was made to break up the time-honored 
trigate. It is scarcely necessary to say that it called 
forth a storm of popular indignation. 

The old ship, which had become the theme of 
hundreds of nautical songs, some of which are 
sung to this day, was dear to the people, and in 
view of the strength of the popular feeling, the 
Government decided to rebuild her. 

She was accordingly docked at Charlestown and 
thoroughly rebnilt. 

But when the old ship once more appeared upon 
the waters of the bay, the Bostonians were dis- 
gusted to see in place of the old familiar figure- | 
head, a figure of President Jackson, whose polit- | 
ical course had made him excessively distasteful | 
to the New Englanders. | 

Threats were openly made that the figure-head 
would be removed, despite the precautions with | 
which Commodore Elliot took care to surround it. 

On the night of July 2, 1884, during the dark- 
est hour of a heavy thunder-storm, a skiff con- 
taining a young man named Dewey put off from 
one of the North End wharves and made straight 
tor the Constitution, then moored between the 
seventy-fours, Columbus and Independence. 

The former ship was full of men, and the light 
from an open port streamed upon the figure-head | 
Sentries, enjoined to keep 
an unceasing watch on the figure, were posted in 
plain sight. 

Despite all these precautions, Dewey got along- 
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of the Constitution. 


try’s history, and one of our greatest poets, Oliver 





passed sweetness and 
beauty. ‘It must be 
our best,” said Miss Phillips, “for that woman, to 
whom we sing, is not only ‘one of a thousand,’ but 
is more than a thousand.” 

Every favorite song of the lady who sat listen- 
ing was rendered faultlessly. 

At the close, Miss Phillips said, ‘‘Now, Mrs. 
Livermore, when I can serve you in this temper- 
ance work, with my voice, command me. I want 
to help it.” Knowing how heavily she was bur- 
dened, Mrs. Livermore forbore to take advantage 
of her generosity, and Miss Phillips wrote her, 
“There must surely be occasions when I can do 
something to aid in this woman’s temperance 
work.” 

Mrs. Livermore promised to call on her when 
she was free from professional engagements—but 
the time never came. The generous, noble-hearted 
singer, who helped everybody and carried every 
burden laid on her willing shoulders, was at last 
released from earthly work and care. M. G. M. 
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MEMORY UNDER EXCITEMENT. 
Excitement frequently produces curious effects 
upon the memory. Thus a cornship, during a 
heavy gale, hoisted a signal of distress, and the 
officers and crew with much difficulty were rescued 
by a craft which came to their relief. Ina law- 
suit to recover the insurance, all who had been on 
board testified that the vessel was breaking up 
when they abandoned her, and that they observed 
the corn being washed out between the disjointed 
| planks. After a verdict against the insurance com- 
| pany, the vessel was boarded and brought into 
port with both vessel and cargo in a perfectly 
sound condition. Undoubtedly the testimony had 
been honestly given. 

In Boston, while the Chickering Piano Estab- 
lishment on Washington Street was being de- 
| stroyed by fire, some years ago, a lady who was 
| boarding in the Adams House, opposite, with her 
| three children, became greatly alarmed. She clung 
| frantically to her offspring and wrung her hands 
in agony for the safety of the fourth. Her fellow- 
| boarders, having never observed but the three, in- 
quired whether the missing one was a boy or girl. 
With very great embarrassment she acknowledged 
that she could not tell. 

So also excitement prevents some people from 
| calling to mind things that appertain to their daily 
| routine of duty. Thus when a certain cotton mill 

in Massachusetts was on fire, the man who had 
| had charge of the fire apparatus for fifteen years, 
| and had continuously inspected and operated the 
appliances, was so greatly excited by the respon- 


side the frigate unobserved, and worked his way 
forward to the prow. 

Protected by the head-boards, he stretched him- 
self flat on his back and in that constrained posi- 
tion sawed off the head of Jackson. The steady 
rolling of the thunder drowned the noise of the 
saw and lulled the vigilance of the sentries. 

Dewey, with great difficulty, got back to the 
city unobserved, carrying with him the wooden 
head, and it was long before the perpetrator of the 
act was discovered. 

The weather-beaten, battle-stained Constitution 
still floats—the pride of our navy and the object 
of national veneration. Not invulnerable always, 
but always invincible, she has well earned the 
title, lovingly given her by the sailors, of “Old 
Ironsides.” 

We are glad her fighting-days are over, and that 
in a serene old age her errands are the amenities 
of peace. Her deeds have become part of her coun- 








A young sportsman who had chased only small 
game went on a deer-hunt. He was so astonished 
and excited to have a fine buck bounce by him at 
easy range, that he pointed his well-loaded rifle 
towards the deer and cried out “Bung!” like a 
child. 
No more amusing stories are told than those 
where the memory in relating them fails in giving 
the point. One of the last of these is one of the 
best. A man in a street-car was pitched head- 
foremost into a lady’s lap, and being called ‘‘a per- 
fect indian,” admitted that he was a paw-knee or 
a lap-lander. The relator in describing it the best 
ptn he had ever heard declared that he acknowl- 
edged that he was a Cherokee. 
a GR 
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A RUSSIAN HACKMAN’S ADVENTURE. 
By David Ker. 


Any one who has been in St. Petersburg, or in- 
deed in any Russian town, must have seen plenty 
of those vehicles which the Russians call droskies 
—queer little carriages without roof or covering of 
any kind, looking just like two chairs put one be- 
hind the other, the driver sitting on the tront chair, 
and his passenger behind. They can go at a good 
pace, however, quaint as they look; but they jolt 
you terribly over the rough pavements, and if you 
turn sbarp round a corner in one of them, you will 
very likely find yourself sprawling in the dirt, with 
your driver on the top of you. 

These are the hack-carriages of Russia; and the 
drivers look quite as outlandish as their vehicles, 
with their low-crowned hats and long blue frocks 
down to their heels, and broad, sallow, heavy 
faces, half-buried in thick beards. In the sum- 
mer-time one might think their life a pleasant one 
enough, out inthe open air all day long, rattling 
through the busy streets, with all the life and bus- 
tle of the town before them. But when the terrible 
Russian winter comes, and the snow works itself 
in through the holes in their clothes and boots, 
and the bitter frost nips their cheeks and fingers, 
and the icy wind cuts them through and through 
as they sit waiting for a fare (and not getting one, 
perhaps, for hours and hours together), it is a very 
different thing. 

So, doubtless, thought a St. Petersburg hack- 
man who was driving home disconsolately after a 
very poor day’s work, late one bitter January 
night. The wind beat right in his face as he went 
along, and his hands were so numbed that he 
could scarcely hold the reins. He was just turn- 
ing the corner of one of the principal streets, when 
he suddenly heard himself hailed, and looking 
round, saw a man standing on the side-walk, who 
looked like an officer. 

The officer’s face was so completely muffled in a 
thick bashlik (hood) that nothing could be seen of 
it beyond his mustache and the tip of his nose. 
But whoever he might be, he was a passenger, and 
the street he named was so far off as to make a 
very good fare. Moreover, he offered twenty-five 
cents over and above, to get there within the half- 
hour; so the hackman joyfully reined up his 
horse, and in jumped the officer. 

They had not gone far before the passenger no- 
ticed that his driver was shivering with cold, as 
well he might; for he had no gloves, and his coat 
was so tattered that it looked just like a parcel of 
holes sewed together. 

‘*You don’t seem very warmly dressed for this 
cold weather, my friend,” said the officer, kindly. 

“Your honor may say that,” growled the man; 
“and there are plenty more as bad as me, every 
bit. Ah, if our father the Czar only knew how 
badly off we poor fellows are, he’d keep some of his 
charity for his Russian children, instead of giving 
it all to the folks in France and Germany.” 

‘Why, you don’t grudge it them, surely ?” 

“Not I; for, as the saying is, ‘Every morsel you 
grudge your neighbor will stick in your own 
throat.’ But they don’t want it a/7, you know; 
and I only wish somebody would tell Father Alex- 
ander Nikolaievitch [Alexander the son of Nicho- 
las] how much we want a little of it.” , 

‘Well, I think I could manage that for you,” 
said the officer. ‘I’m on duty at the Winter Pal- 
ace, and the Czar has spoken to me once or twice; 
if I get another chance, I'll be glad to mention 
your case to him.” 

‘*Will you? God bless your honor for it! and 
mind you tell him that we don’t in the least think 
he’s not kind to us, only perhaps he doesn’t quite 
know how poorly off we are.” 

“T'll be sure to tell him,” said the stranger, 
smiling. ‘And now, here we are at the corner of 
my street, and here’s your money. Good-night, 
brother.” 

On the second morning after this adventure, a 
proclamation went abroad that all the hackmen of 
that quarter were to present themselves in front 
of the Winter Palace that evening at sunset, that 
those of them who needed it might be supplied 
with warm clothing. 

“That's my officer’s doing!” cried a burly fel- 
low, with a bristling red beard, who was just tell- 
ing his night-adventure for the twentieth time toa 
knot of his admiring cronies. ‘‘He’s kept his word, 
sure enough. Long life to him!” 

“Long life to him!’ echoed the others, as they 
started off in every direction to tell the good news 
to their comrades. 

Fully half an hour before the appointed time, 
the space in- front of the Winter Palace was 





| sibility of his position, that he could not call to 


seldom been seen there. Hardly a single good hat 
or whole coat was to be seen in the whole assem- 
blage, while chapped hands and frost-bitten cheeks 
seemed to be the order of the day. But with all 
this the poor fellows seemed merry enough, and 
there were far more jokes than complaints to be 
heard among them; for the common Russian is a 
good-natured soul, and takes all his troubles pret- 
ty easily. 

Luckily for them, the weather was not quite so 
sharp as usual that evening; but even as it was, 
they found it cold work waiting, and before long 
there was such a rubbing of noses and stamping 
of feet go’ng on all through the crowd, that it 
looked just like a class of gymnastics. 

All at once, just as the last gleam of sunset 
faded over the leafless woods beyond the river, a 
small gate was seen to open in the side of the Pal- 
ace and the word was given to move forward. 
Then a number of men in the Imperial livery be- 
gan to go briskly to and fro, serving out coats, 
boots, mufflers and woollen gloves to the hack- 
men, as they came up one after another. A little 
apart from the rest stood one who seemed to be 
directing the proceedings, a short, square-built 
man, with long side-whiskers, in the uniform of 
an officer. 

“That must be the officer that Stepka [Stephen] 
told us about,” whispered one of the drivers to his 
neighbor; “the one he drove home t’other night, 
you know. I wonder who he can be!” 

“God bless him, whoever he is!” said another, 
heartily ; ‘for he’s done us poor fellows a right 
good turn. I say, lads, we ought to give him a 
cheer, eh ?” 

Just at that moment Stepka himself came up in 
his turn, and passed close to where the officer was 
standing. At the first sound of the latter’s voice, 
the hackman started as if he had been shot. But 
he started even more as the officer threw back his 
hood with a smile of recognition; for it then ap- 
peared that this unknown man, before whom he 
had spoken his mind so plainly, was no other than 
the Czar’s younger brother, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine himself! 

“Pardon, pardon, your imperial highness!” 
stammered he. “If I’d known who you were, I’d 
never have ventured to speak so freely.” 

‘There’s no harm done, my good fellow!” said 
the Grand Duke, laughing. ‘I’m very glad you 
did speak so freely, for I’m afraid we rather need 
to be reminded of these things now and then. 
Here's a rouble” (seventy-five cents) “for you, 
and I hope it’ll be a lorg while before this coat’s 
as ragged as the other.” 

Stepka answered with a “Hurrah for Constan- 
tine Nikolaievitch !”’ that was echoed by the whole 
throng. 

The shout had hardly died away, when a figure 
appeared on the balcony overhead and waved its 
hat to them in salute. There was still light enough 
for every man there to recognize the Czar himself; 
and as the crowd began to disperse, up into the 
still night air went a deafening cheer. 





For the Companion. 


COLLEGE JOKES. 

If all the funny sayings and witticisms uttered 
in college lecture-rooms during a year could be 
collected, there would be material enough to make 
the most readable of books. Unfortunately, many 
of the best jokes are understood by the class alone, 
and when taken out of their setting lose their bril- 
liancy. Some of these incidents, however, may 
be appreciated by the public. 

The coolness of the average college student was 
seldom better illustrated than by this incident: 

The college term had nearly closed, when the 
President sent for a student who had not paid his 
term bill. The sum was a small one, and the 
President, after remonstrating with Mr. S on 
his tardiness in complying with the rules, said,— 

“Why, I should think you could borrow such a 
small sum. Any one would be willing to lend it 
to you.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” replied S—-; 
“and so I will borrow it of you!” 

It is told of the same student that he once re- 
turned to college from the Christmas holidays, a 
week after the beginning of the term. The Presi- 
dent being strict in noting absences of this kind, 
S—— soon found himself in the “awful presence,” 
to give an account of himself. 

“Mr. S——, why did you remain at home after 
the term opened ?’’ demanded the President. 

‘Well, sir, the fact is, I was having such a jolly 
time there, that I didn’t want to leave.” 

“Well, well, Mr. S——, I want you to under- 
derstand, sir, that we don’t come to college to have 
a jolly time!” 

“That's just what I was thinking, sir.” 
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“In choosing a wife,” says an exchange, “‘be 
governed by her chin.” The worst of it is that 
after choosing a wife one is apt to keep on being 
governed in the same way. 


SomeExopy has discovered that the correct pro- 
nunciation of the word Khedive is ““Kedowa.” 
They might as well tell us that the proper way to 
pronounce bee-hive is behowa. 


A GREAT modiste issued the following directions 
for wearing a new style of head-gear: ““With this 
bonnet the mouth is worn slightly open.” 


PLANTATION APHORISM.—When I see a man 
wid a sort ob dry smile on his face, it doan make 
no difference ef he toate a Bible in his pocket, I 





; mind where the hydrants and valves were located. | thronged with a crowd of scarecrows such as had 





deals wid him mighty careful. 
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HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


bor Childven as well as Adults. 


the Tweed and the Teviot, and this early worship of 
the beautiful in God's world never deserted him. 

SNOW-BIRDs. | After he left college and his father had entered him a 

} student at law, he 
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Field, lawn and hillside meet our gaze to-day 
In closely fitting robes of perfect w! its : i 
And still from pearly clouds, with silen: fli<it, | Mances, ane 

A host of ermine shapes pursue their 

Until they rest upon each growing Wioun 
But, ‘mid this death-like view rosea v 
A joytfulness of careless life appe: 

When through the gloom so thick fy closed around, | 
We see the merry snow-birds flitting vieh, | 
Whose happiness beneath this chilly sky 

Is full and free as summer warblers know, 

Within their homes of leaf and blossom choice. 
As, thanking us in sweetly chirping voice, 
They take the crumbs we scatter on the snow, 
ADDISON F, BROWNE, 


began to compose legendary ro- 
ballads which he repeated with 
| much ap plause to a knot of cronies who were never 
| tired of‘ listening to Watty Scott, as they called the 
| young man. 


stirring 4 riage sti pmade. 
best iron and formed with 
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— ranted. Illustrated circular free 
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tF- Children derive great be fit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and W Rooping Cough. Sold by all druggists. 

N. CRITTENTON Proprietor, New York. 

5, Pike's Tooth: ache Drops cure in one minute. 





Lame as he was, he was a great walker in those days, 
and frequently accémplished thirty miles a day in vis- 
itiug ruins and old battle-fields. Wandering over the 
field of Bannockburn gave him exquisite pleasure, and | 
he explored many an old castle with James Ramsay, 
his fellow law-apprentice. Sir Waiter lamented all his | 
life long that he had not studied more thoroughly the 
essentials of a good education, and often said he had | = my hele 
neglected his school advantages in early youth. But | Stitim: Susman & Co. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. during his pupilage he certainly learned many things | 

By James T. Fields. worth knowing. j 

I have known few things in the world more delight- | When Walter was a boy of ween — rt Burns, 

. ~ . 1 . ms conversed | the Bard of Scotland, came up to Edinburgh for a first 
ful than to meet people who have met and conversed | 4 ah Cunha tues anath omanren tie And STEREOPTICONS., all prices. 
with Sir Walter Scott. It has been my good fortune to visit to the capita oung noe | ing every subje ct for PUBLIC 
i i | J i i ofitable business for ¢ 
make the acquaintance of several persons who lived | WT ld&to speak with Burns, he so loved his poetry and | a b pe ofit pete & metnees for he 
McALLISTER, Miz. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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“199 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
valuable Recipes and Instructions how to use 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


By the Principal of the Phila. Cooking School, 
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near the great man and were on intimate terms with 
him for years. 


so honored the man, and at last his great desire was | 
Burns came to Prof. Ferguson’s one day 
| when Scott and some half-dozen other youngsters were 
| present. An engraving of a dead soldier in the snow, ARM MORTGAGE CO. 
with his dog by his side, and his widow and child Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors the 
watching near, was handed about among the company. best securities in, the ., mar ket. FIRST 
7 ; inan — ¢ Mortgage LOANS upon * improved 
Under the picture were some lines descriptive of the s. Interest and principal psi on day | 
sad scene. | ity inNew York. Funds promptly 
Burns was so affected by the picture that he shed | Pees an cupipie tos — 
laugh cleared the whole air, and Nature herself rejoiced | tears, and asked who was the author of the lines. No- N a ; ig 4.3. JW Anne, Vv ee 
to have him abroad amid her glories. Mr. Black de- | body remembered them but the boy, Walter Scott, and ieee: NF Wan Andie 
clared him to be the best-humored man that ever lived; | #€ Whispered the author’s name to a friend standing 
a man whose sympathy was near, who informed Burns. ‘The poet turned and 
looked kindly at the knowing lad, and Scott remem- 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
bered that look all his life. 


To hear them describe the delightful | $t@tified. 
traits in his character, imitate the tones of his sympa- 
thetic voice 





and dwell upon his genius, was indeed 
something to delight in. 

One of his old Edinburgh friends, the excellent 
Adam Black, told me that when Scott came stumping 
along the road with his cane and his dogs, and raised 


his cheery voice of greeting, it seemed as if his merry 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Wyse BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 

















| GILLETT, 


always ready and whose | 
kindness was enduring. is what every boy wants, and 


One of his contemporaries said it was impossible to what every man ought to have. 


been removed. Ut has three times 

decide whether he had the clearest head or the sound- Walter Scott is indeed a literature in himself. His con ~ ted gp ita Catal a oa the stren of Cocon mixed with 

. . “a c = atalo: ec 4 P 

. ' , -oth: @ -_ i ; genius throws a lustre on the art of story-telling, and aera open . Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. and is 
est heart in all Scotland. How they loved him on : Price List. 

Tweed-side we may gather from his son-in-law’s beau- | Tenders fiction a boon to the human race. His imagina- THE POPE WEG CO. therefore far more economical, It 

tiful anecdote of the poor music-master who offered | tion had a range of eight centuries to unfold itself in, No. 597 Washington St., is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 


Boston, Mass. 





Scott all his savings when the great novelist fell into | #24 he roamed through them with a masterful power 
pecuniary embarrassment. and beauty. No good reader ever outgrows Sir Wal- 
It was a thing to be remembered to hear Washing- | t¢’- Once take him to your heart and there is no part- 
ton Irving discourse of Scott. To the end of his life | 2 company with him after that. In age he will be 
our own charming writer of “The Sketch Book” could | Just as fresh as he was to you in childhood, and you 
not speak of his friend without enthusiasm. How kind | will never tire of his delightful companionship or have 

| 

| 
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y BETTER THAN PIL LS 

. or other purgative medicine 

THE DOSE IS SMALL. 

THE ACTION IS PROMPT. 

THE TASTE IS DELI- 

clous. LADIES AND 
CHILDREN LIKE IT. 


ing, casily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
persons in health, 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


One trial proves its extra Gl O O D N EWS 


ordinary curative value. TO 
TRY A 25 CENT BOX. / TES! 
Sold by all Druggists. LA I I 4 
————— tbs for our ¢ ELE- 


Get up C 

BRATE d 7 and COFFEES, 
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| beautiful C hina 'Te a Sets given away to the party sending 
aclub for test inducement ever of- 
} fered, und enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA or COFFE same time procure a HAN D- 
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in advice the author of “Waverley” was to the timid | # Misunderstanding with him. 
young American when Scott received him in 1817 at 
Abbotsford! 

“The glorious old minstrel,” said Irving, “came | 
limping (for he was very lame) to the gate, took me by | 
the hand, and we were friends in a moment. I cannot 
express to you my delight as to his character and man- 
ners. He was a sterling, golden-hearted old worthy, 
full of the joyousness of youth, and his deportment | 





Lockhart’s description of Sir Walter’s last hours, in 
the year 1832, once read can never be forgotten. He 
says, “As I was dressing on the morning of Monday 
the 17th of September, Nicolson came into my room | ——————— 
and told me that his master had awoke in a state of ELASTIC T s 
composure and consciousness, and wished to see me | Has a Pad differing from all oth- 
immediately. I found him entirely himself, though in | ¢'S;,is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 

7 . ‘ justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
the last stage of feebleness. . . . ‘Lockhart,’ he said, | self to all positions of the body, 
towards his family, his neighbors, his domestics, the |‘! May have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, pony soba 4 es Genesco hana 
very dogs and cats, I can never forget; everything that be a good man—be virtuous— be religious—be a good | ag a person would with the 
came within his influence seemed to catch a beam of | "2+ Nothing else will give you any comfort when 
that sunshine which played around his heart. He en- | you come to lie here.’ 
tered into every passing scene and passing pleasure | ‘About half-past one, P. M., on the 21st of Septem- 
| 
| 
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Finger. With light pressure 
with the intent and simple enjoyment of a child; noth- | be", Sir Walter breathed his last, in the presence of all & ompany in the business. 
¥ | requires no comment. 


The reputation of our house 


the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It iseasy. durable and cheap, Sent by mail, 
c ‘ireulars tree. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ul, 
ing seemed too high or remote for the grasp of his | his children. It was * beautiful day—so warm that Brown’ s French Dressing. For full particulars address 
mind, and nothing too trivial for the kindness and | ¢YeTy window was wide open—and so perfectly still THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
e — . ad ' 
pleasantry of his spirit.” | that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK, 


People who died prior to the 7th of July, 1814, were | the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was —— 





~KIDNEY- WORT 


HE GREAT CURE RE 
R-H-E-U-M-A-T-F-S-M— 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 





unfortunate in one respect if no other, for on that day | distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
was published the first of the “Waverley” romances. A | ¢/est son kissed and closed his eyes.” 
world without Scott's noveis in it must have been rath- | 
er a lean place to live in surely; and we can never 
quite estimate the dulness and vacuity of a@globe 
which existed before that immortal story-teller was 
born into it. 

Mr. Rufus Choate told me he well remembered see- 











The Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old Gold, Navy Blue, 
Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes give perfect results. Any 
of these fashionable colors only 10 cts. (Adv. 
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to promote easy digestion, 





PARIS EXPOSITION 1878 KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 
ing, when a youth, a bookseller in Salem one morning | Aye#’s Pills are wonderfully effective. [Adv. - : that psoenenng the dreadful suffe ae eae foe 
hang upa show-bill outside his shop-door, on which _ > 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful app lication of the tine properties of well-seleet- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicate ly flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
sucharticlés of diet that a constitution mz ty be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 


the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 

Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


_KIDNEY-WORT_ 


was printed in large letters, ‘This day published a 
New Novel, Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty Years Since.’’ And 
an old lady in Philadelphia once described the intense 
enthusiasm the coming out of those novels produced ing 
that city. 

She said she remembered, when a child, seeing a 
woman rush into a shop where, in those days, they sold 
everything, and hearing her cry out in an excited tone, 
“Give me ‘Peveril of the Peak’ and two candles as 


Don’t Die in the House, “Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. 15 cents. [Adv. 
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quick as possible!” 

Sir Walter Scott’s boyhood has been most pleasantly 
described by himself and is full of interest. When 
only a year and a half old a fever deprived him of the 
use of his right leg, and he never wholly recovered 
from the lameness. 
the country, and tried all sorts of prescribed remedies, 
hoping to cure the poor boy’s maiady. 


often laughed about it in after life. 


They carried the little fellow into 


Whenever a sheep | 








PRIZES ! © ¥ To Card Collectors. The new rotary Prize 
Puzzle and 10 lovely foreign and domestic 
Sample Cards for luce. ACME CARD CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
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Sells rapidly. 54. 350 112Wash’n St. 
Particulars free °o Boston, Mass. 


Can make money selling our FamilyMed- 
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Among other things this one he remembered, and | ‘JI CNC. 


was killed for the use of the family at the farm, little 
Walter was stripped and swathed up in the skin, warm 
from the animal’s carcase. Then they laid him down 
on the parlor floor and tried to make him crawl about, 


in order to get strength into his damaged limb. His 


grandmother and grandfather were his playfellows in 
those early days, and used to tell their small grandson 
stories of Scottish heroes, grave and gay, and amuse 
him as best they could with old books and songs of 
the past. When the day was fine they carried the child 
out into the air and laid him down beside an old shep- 
herd among the crags and rocks where the sheep were 
feeding. 

By degrees the boy got strength to stand, then to 
walk, and then to run, but he never was wholly cured 
of his lameness. At Bath he lived a year for the benefit 
of the waters, and it was there he first learned to read 
at a dame’s school. I think his lameness gave him 
many hours of leisure within doors which he might 
not have had if his limb had been sound. 
he devoured books at a rapid rate, and early became 
on fire for deeds of chivalry.” He read with avidity 
everything he could lay his hands upon in the form of 


history and poetry, and when some odd volumes of 


Shakespeare first fell in his way he read the plays with 
a kind of rapture, sitting up half-dressed and rapidly 
perusing them by the light of a midnight fire when the 
family had retired to bed. 

As he grew older a benevolent old man who owned 


a library recommended him to read Ossian and Spen- | 
ser, and these books excited him to a wonderful de- | 
All this time he was a scholar in the High School | 


gree. 
of Edinburgh, getting into his head as much Latin and 
Greek as he had room for. Soon he became inspired 
by the beauties of the natural scenery on the banks of 


At any rate 
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harmonizes the organic functions. gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
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ves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all eireumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGE 
POUND is repare d at 233 and 245 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, aiso in the form of lo zenges, On ree 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


PINKHAM’S 
constipation, biliousness 
2% cents per box. 


C2” Sold by all Druggists. 29 
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No family should be without LYDIA E. 
| LIVER PILLS. They cure 
| and torpidity of the liver. 
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ONLY THINK! 


ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


Read what Influential Journals say about The Frank Siddalls Soap 


MADAME DEMOREST 
Demorest’s 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


L] (The Great Metropolitan Fashion Aus 
thority from the Ailantic tothe Pacific) 








N. Y. WEEKLY WITNESS 


mM (The great family non-sectarian relig- 
mM zous weekly, circulating in every State 
and Territory, and accepted as an au- 
thority by thinking men and women 
throughout the United States) 

Gives editorial endorsement 
in the strongest language of 
every claim made for 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
























Gives her personal endorse- 
ment of The Frank Siddalls 
Soap, and recommends its 
trial by every housekeeper. 


ms FOR LADIES TO READ 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her.Lady Boarders, 
tothe Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Every Lady of Refinement, 
The Frank Siddalls Soa > offers adv.ntages in Economy of Use, in its effect on the skio, and freedom 
from injury to the fabric, which make it truly the Woman’s Friend. 
Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) it has 
gained immense favor, and no better evidences «an be presexted of the merits of an article thun to be 
able to say that it meets entire approval in the Homes of New England. 


=—=FOR LAUNDRY, KITCHEN, AND HOUSE-CLEANINC = 


JUST THINK! NoScalding or Boiling! No smell on wash-day! 
Ciothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White, if put away for years! 
And Positively guaranteed not to injure even the finest laces! 
Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, remember thai the 
Frank Siddalis Way of Washing Clothes only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when new. The most delicate Colored 
Lawns and Prints actually brightened! and best of all the wash done in less than half the usual time, 
and the labor so light that a girl o: 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired. 
Use Frank Siddalls Soap for washing dishes ;—it is the only Soap that leaves the dishrag 
Sweet and White, and it can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, Onions, etc. 
When you have a dirty dishrag or dishpan dont blame your servants; #2 és no? their 
Phat you have given them a Soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dish-rag; give 
hem The Frauk Siddalls Soap ; itis made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will always have a clean, sweet- 
smelling cloth: 


bein 






So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice 
Common Soap and a foul dishrag=or—Frank Siddalis Soap and a dishrag to be proud of. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning; use it for Washing Windows and Mirror:, ‘toblets, 
Wineglasses, Fruit Jars. and all kinds of Giass Vessels ; ordinary Soap is not fit fer washing glass, 
while the Frank Siddalls Soap is the most elegant article for this purpose that can be imagined 
Use it for taking Grease Spots out of Fine Carpets and for cleaning rag carpets. Use it for 
wiping off vil-cloths, linoleum, ete.—it does away with scrubbing them, and keeps the colors bright. 


=-FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES == 


No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of 
any kind when nothing bu: The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 

Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald th :+m—but wash them 
only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


PMR RS ap NE AE INET i ALO ESE I ES ET OTE 
—=<FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION== 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin; Zhe Frank Siddalls Soap is no? perfumed, but 
has an agreeable odor from its ingredients, 7ka? és always pleasant, even to an invalid—it 
never leaves any odor on the Skin, the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other Soaps 
yroduce; it should always be: used for washing the hands and fae of those troubled with Chapped 
Skin; aA child will not dread having its face washed when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, 
asit foes not cause the eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting that even the Lmported Castile 
Soap causes ; it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 

A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gims perfectly clean; it leaves a 
pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush. 

No Tooth Powder or Tooth Wash will compare with it. 

Any person who despises a musty sponge or wash-rag will appreciate Toe Frank Siddalls 
Soap, Whenever» sponge has a disagreeable smoeil it is due entirely to the so-called fine Toilet Soap 
that is such a favorit: with you;—it is the place of soup to Keep a sponge or washrag sweet and clean, 
and The Frank Siddalls Soap will do it without any occasion for exposure to the sun or air, 

When used for washing the head it is b-tter than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, foamy 
white ather should be left in the hiir (aot washed out;) it entirely does away with the use of Hair 
Tonic, Bry Kum, Baniol ne, Pomade, or any hair dressing, Used this way it cleans the dandruff 
from the head, the hair will not collect dust, the e will never be any itching of the scalp, and the 
coat collar and hit lining will nevor be sviled :—try this. 

If you have a Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leavo plenty of 
the lather in its hair, and you will be urprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasionally with 
thie Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

When The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, the hands of those at farn work w ll not chap from 
husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course no home-made or other 
Soap (not even Castile) must be used, 









HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
At Places where it is NOT Sold at Stores. 


Send the retail price, 10 cents, in money or Postage Stamps 
Say she saw the advert sement in * Tae Yourn’s COMPANION.” 








rth! kick away the Wash Boiler 
No Boiling with Frank Siddalls Soap 







Only send for One Cake, and make the following 2 promises. 
Promise No. 1.—That the Soip shall be used the first wash-day 
after receiving it, and that every bit of the 
family wash shall be done with it. 
Promise No. 2.—That ‘he person sending it will personally see 


that the printed di.,ections for using the Soap 
shall be exictly followed. 


By return mail, a 10 cent cake of Soap will be sent, postage prepaid, 
ltwillh packed in a neat iron box “o-ting 6 cents to make it carry 
safely, and 15 cents in PostTaGr STAMPs will be put on 
o// this is done for 70 cents, because itis a cheaper way 
fo introduce t? than to send salesmen io sell it io the stores. 





A cake will be sent FREE OF CHARGE 
to the Wife of a Grocer, and to the Wife of a Minister, 
if the 2 promises are made. 





tar And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





















A Wach-botler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN TO 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water must 
only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough fora large | 
wish Where water és scarce or has to be carried far, 
The Frank Siddalls Soap will prove a grea? blessing. 

\ Wash-boiler will hove a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphers,in spite of the most careful Housekeeper, which 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. 

Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle the 
first time, no matter how odd it seems, 
A@G- Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces, 





Be sire to always make the last water soapy ; the clothes 
will NOU smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never 
worn, and stains that have been overlooked in washing will 
bleach out while drying, and the clotheg will iron easier, | 
ALwavys dissolve a swall piece of Soap in the starch: it will | 
make the ironing casier,and the pieces look much handsomer 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound ; 
dont use Borax, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any of the wash. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCER 


silver-plated knives and 6 forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, and guaranteed the fines! quility made. 


Forney’s Progress 


(The world-renowned American 
society paper:—a piquant record of fash- 
ion and of fashion’s doings. both in our 
own country and in Europe) 
Enrolis itself among the 
warmest of the friends of 
The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
which has Mrs. Forney’s ear- 
nest recommendations as 
indispensable for both 
Toilet and Household uses. 


No Intelligent Woman will refuse totry 
such aclean, sensible invention. 


BOTESEsZ 
e> S&2-F= 
There Is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them :— 33 23 dee 
iy ’ F225 5 0 
@|%55° 
FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY § 3 75° ~2e 
over it so as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. aq =. to59 
Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as « piece is rolled wien it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of oes Sse 
the tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the suap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 3 Ewan a73 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. B2igtyps 
ase 
NEXT—After sonking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board aND THE DIRTE 5S ° cers 
WILL DROP OUT; turn the garments inside out to get at the seams, du? DOW T use any more Soap ; DONT SCALD OR § &«¢ 122 35 
BOLL A SINGLE PLECE, OR THEY WILL TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through twosuds If the wash-water § 4 13} on 
gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little «lean water ; if it gets too cold, add some hut water out of the tea-kettle, Sse ee — 
If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. Re Be ee ? 
*NEXT COMES 'THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 9 == 2 = SSell 
DIRTY SUDS OUT, and isto be done xs follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-boaid throuch the rinse-water er eaes3 5 
| (without using any more Soap) ANDSEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT, ANY sMaRT HUUSEKEEPER r5 =e. 9 
WILL KNOW JUST HOW To DO THIS. : =3 29 
Next, the blue-water which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing. for this 53° --= 75 
Soap takes the place of Bluing. STIR A PIECK OF THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL- THE WATER GETS =OD LITER 
DECIDEDLY SOAPY,. — Put the clothes THROUGH THIS SUAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up tof 22255 -2 
dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BULLING A SINGLE PLEUE, Gpaec = 
Afterwards soap the Colered Pieces and Colored Fiannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, So- oe & 
and wash the same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. pt - s fer 9 
The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. J 254524; 


THE 
Detroit Free Press 


—Racy—Humorous— World-Renowned— 
Joins with its cotemporaries 


PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 
(McCLURE’S TIMES) 
(An authority on politics throughout the 
United States, and the leading 
Reform Journal of Philadelphia) 
Endorses in its columns 
—Frank Siddall— 
—Frank Siddalls Soap— 
and Frank Siddalls Way of 
Washing Clothes, 
and all the claims made in 

this advertisement. 


ONLY THINK! ‘ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Millionaire, the Photographer, ‘he Optician, the Artist, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, the Railroad, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarsable properties of this Soap. 


oa FOR SHAVINC == 
Its heavy lasting lather is o different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is 
almost incredibl+ ; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor. how closely shaved, 
or how tender the skiu, and the Sponge and Soap Cup wiil always be Sweet Smefling. 


em=FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc.=—_ 

It is vastly superior to Ca-tile Soap for washing a horse’s mane an! tail, while for washing 
Sores, Galls, Scratenes, ete., 1t is indispensable; no stable is complete without it. For harness itis 
better than Harness Soap thoroughly cie:nsing the leather, rend: ring it sott and pliable; while for 
washing Cars and Car windows, cleaning the running gear and bodies of fine carriages, it has no rival: 
by its use, paint and varnish will last longer, and th; windows and lamps will be clear as crystal. 


ams IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE au 


It washes freely in hard water, and where w>ter is scare -, it is well to remember that 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes only takes a few buckets’ f water for a large wash. 


SO eer eA ANOS RO one, CONN NEB ROOT ZEEE PERCE 
amma SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse, and the Patient its importance is becoming more 
and more widely known and appreciated, and it is ravidly superseding the Imported Castile and 
simitar well-known soaps, for us: in the Sick Room, the Nursery, and the Hospital. ’ 

In case of Ingrowing Toe-Nails, in place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap 
should be constantly kept pressed between the nail and tender flesh; @ single trial will prove 
dts superiority over cotion-wool, 


==AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT== 

For Washing old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds, and Burns; for washing chafed 

laces on Infants and Adults; tor use by persons suffering with Salt-Khe:, letter, Ri gworm, 

tching Piles, eruptions on the tace, and for children afflicted with Seuly Incrustations, it is without 

any oF the injurious effects so often experienced when other Soap is used, while for washing the 

Invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the 

exhalations from the skin that would otherwise counteract the a tion of his medicines by closing up 
the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by any other soap. 

Use it for Washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 

For Washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with contagio:s and infectious 
diseases, and for washing Utensils use in the sick-room, it can be relied oa to cleanse and purify 
without the leas? necessity of scalding or boiling a single article. 

For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 

Letters are on file at our office, from well-known Physicians describing their experience with 
The Frank Siddalls Soap in taeir practice, which leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 


EONS MOM AOI A SS 
=—=ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES== 


eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, sich as Tetter, Ringwo-m, Pimples, etc., are caused 
by Soap made from rancid grease ; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avo d all suc. troubles, 

It Washes Telescope Lenses and Photographer's Plates without a possibility of scratching 
them, while it is being used with the most gratilying resuits in Schools of Des gn for +a hing the 
expensive brushes used by the s:udents: @-y #2 for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpared when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

Tt is especially adapted for the Toile? with the hard water of the West and in Lake water. 

The hands of those at farm work, when the Frank Siddvlls Soap is used, will not chap from 
husking corn, driving team:, ant other out-door employment, but of cou se no h me-made or other 
soap (not evenCastile) must be used :—be particular NUT to rinse all the lather off. 

Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Si 'dalls Soap, 
do not require scalding or putting out in the sun; they willbe clean and as sweet as new. 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking. 

It is the best for Washing Blackboards and School Slates, /eaving them extirely free 

Jrom grease, and without causing a scraich; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 















in endorsing the assertion 

that The Frank Siddalls Soap 

never fails to give satisfac- 

tion when it is used by the 

simple, easy, neat and sen- 
sible directions. 











The Frank Siddalls Soap never fails when it falls into the 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 


A Person OF REFINEMENT Will be glad to adept a new. easy, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hurd, sloppy way. 


Dontspail the old Boiler Sam) 
wecan keep ashes initf . 
AY How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Prvson OF INTELLIGENCE Will have no difficulty in understanding 
and following the very easy and sensible Directions. 
How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person or Honor will scorn t» do so mean a thing as to buy 
the Soap and then not fulluw the directions so strong|y insisted on. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons. 


Sensible Person: will feel thankful and will not get mad when new 
and improved ways are brought to their notice. 


























If your letter gets no attention, 
it will be decause you have not made the promises, 
or because you have sen? for more than one cake, 
ee eee = _ 
You must NOT send for more than one cake. 
Tf afriend wants io try it,she MUST send ina separate letter 




































A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the WIFE OF EVERY GROCER. 
The Premium is a very handsome velvet-lined case, containing 6 beautiful heavy 
It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her Husband 


does NOT sell the Soap. It will be sent to her AFTER she has made a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent her free of charge. 


Address all Letters:—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





